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Calling the Roll 


“Mi R BEVIN Calls Up the Girls.’’ Monday’s 
headlines were hardly accurate. The new 
Registration for Employment Order will lay upon all 
subjects, men and women, the obligation to register 
for work of national importance ; and within the next 
few weeks men of 41 and 42 and women of 20 and 21 
will be summoned under the Order. But they will not 
be *‘ called up.’’ They will put down their names and 
experience. They will be interviewed and told of the 
various kinds of war work available. They will be 
“advised ’’ and *‘ given the opportunity ”’ to join up. 

The purpose, then, is to stimulate volunteering by 
‘making it plain to individuals where their duty lies. 
An important obstacle to volunteering hitherto, apart 
from material considerations, has been the disinclina- 
tion of many people to believe that the appeal for 
volunteers could be addressed to them personally, 
when they were already working hard in other employ- 
ments. Now, as new groups of men and women are 
called upon to register, this illusion—of employers as 
well as staffs—will be dispelled. By personal inter- 
view, it will be possible to bring applicants into touch 
with the posts for which they are best fitted. The new 
procedure, which will be operated by national service 
officers of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
is a wide wartime extension of the vacancy work for 
which the employment exchanges were set up a genera- 
tion ago ; and it will succeed or fail through the respon- 
sible officer’s ability and insight—neither of which is 
normally remarkable in the ordinary vacancy officials 
of most exchanges. The obligation to serve is now laid 
upon all citizens, but the first task is to find war 
employment for the workers who will be made idle by 


the ** concentration ”’ of civilian industries. Many of 


the registers after the first national ones for age-groups 
will be local, in districts where the staple industries 
have been drastically cut down. 

It would not be enough, of course, simply to point 
out their duty to individuals and inform them of the 
openings for employment. It must also be made pos- 
sible for them to move. Many will be set free by ‘* con- 
centration ”’ in the civilian factory trades ; many more 
could, and should, be released by similar measures in 
distribution, the service trades and commerce. But 
there are still certain material obstacles to transfer 
into war work. Most recruits require training ; many 
of them will have to move to new places of work ; not 
a few, especially women, will find their new employ- 
ment unfamiliar and uncomfortable. At the training 
centres, Mr Bevin has announced, men who now 
receive 3ls. or 34s, a week will start with 60s. 6d. a 
week and, if they pass each monthly test of their pro- 
gress, they will be paid 75s. 6d. in their final four 
weeks ; women trainees will be given 38s. a week, with 
the chance of rising to 47s. There will be free fares 
for workers taking up distant employment, and allow- 
ances for rent, rates, mortgage interest and even 
storage of furniture, when it is not possible to ter- 
minate existing liabilities. 

Finally, an approach is to be made to establishing 
decent conditions of work for women. There has been 
an ** enormous wastage ”’ in war factories because no 
adjustments have been made in their methods and 
facilities to meet the needs of women workers ; and 
employers are now being pressed to make changes. 
A great deal will depend upon the skill of factory wel- 
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fare officers, many more of whom should now be 
women ; and the Minister would do well to remember 
that the spread between the wages of unskilled women 
in Government-controlled factories and the wages they 
can get elsewhere in civilian work is one material 
obstacle to voluntary recruitment which no mere wel- 
fare arrangements can dispose of. 

Mr Bevin is feeling his way towards what have been 
called ** the conditions of service ’’—measures to make 
sure that no one can benefit by remaining out of one 
or the other of the front lines or lose by taking the 
path of duty. Only by this means can the voluntary 
method of industrial enlistment be made to bring in 
the regiments required. Certain physical obstacles to 
recruitment would be common to any scheme, com- 
pulsory or voluntary. It is not possible for mothers 
to leave young families, or for low-paid workers, 
women and young persons to travel long distances 
daily to their jobs—a problem which crops up acutely 
when works in towns are decentralised and scattered 
about the surrounding countryside. But there are 
other obstacles, social obstacles they might be called, 
which are at their height in a voluntary scheme. 
Nor is it entirely a consciousness of class or status 
which inclines directors, managers, successful business 
men, professional people, and “intellectuals ”’’ to 
shrink from war service. They may have heavy 
financial commitments ; they may be right when 
they claim that their abilities could be put to better 
use than at a lathe or in a works stores. 

In principle at least, it is a virtue of the procedure 
by registration and interview that. it will be possible 
to look round for square holes for square pegs. After 
the interview, each individual will be told whether or 
not he is ** expected ”’ to volunteer. If he is, he will be 
asked to notify the authorities when he has found 
work of national importance. His choice will be as 
free as possible, and he will be given time to make 
it. Even so, there will be inhibitions. The flow is 
likely to be sluggish, and it is hard to escape the 
view that further steps are needed—steps to widen 
the stream of volunteers by squeezing out redundant 
labour in still more trades and steps to remove, by 
a much broader system of compensation than has yet 
been devised, the financial bogeys which dispose a 
man to cling on to his business, his livelihood, his 
household and the maintenance of his family. They 
must neither be excuses for evading service nor 
obstacles to enlistment. 

The truth is that voluntary mobilisation is only 
practieable in a war economy if it is made easy and 
attractive to enlist and correspondingly difficult and 
detrimental to do anything else. The “ free *? market 
for labour must be thoroughly rigged. The important 
point about this plan for registration is that, while 
the freest possible choice of jobs is preserved, it must 
be compulsory to make some choice, and—since time 
is the essence of Mr Bevin’s and the nation’s contract 
—preferably in a given time. Moreover, there must be 
no undue generosity. The first function of the inter- 
views being to inform individuals whether they will 
be ** expected *’ to do work of national importance, it 
must be taken for gtanted that every individual is 
expected to do so, unless he or she can offer proof 
to the contrary. Any system which sets out to dis- 
cover whether the individual is better fitted for war 
work or for the job he already has will be a sheer 
waste of time and organisation. It may be assumed 
that poets and stockbrokers are better poets and 
stockbrokers than they will be war workers. Their 
obligation to become war workers still remains. 
unless it can be demonstrated that, in the calculus of 
the war effort, the particular poetry or stockbroking 
they are individually responsible for is indispensable. 

In fact, the basis of the new plan must be that every 
individual who can be spared must be ready to go and 
must go when required ; and it is for the State, arrang- 
ing the nation’s activities in order of urgency, to say 
whether any particular individual can be spared or 
not. Until this year, with some exceptions, dis- 
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crimination between dispensable and _ indispensable 
persons—for military service—was rough and ready, 
Individuals were not reserved because of the work they 
individually were doing ; they were reserved in occupa. 
tional categories, according to their qualifications oy 
according to the work the firms they were employed 
by were doing. Now, when industrial mobilisation has 
been added to military conscription, the test is more 
precise. Men of non-military age and women will be 
judged by personal interview. Presumably, it will 
not be enough for them to say that their employers are 
doing essential work. They will have to prove that 
they are essential persons. Moreover, it will con- 
versely be possible for them to claim that they indi. 
vidually are indispensable, even though their firms 
may not actually be doing war work. 

In the vast category of men of military age, how- 
ever, the test remains less discerning. Many more men 
are to be released for service or for transfer to other 
work of more national importance, it is true, but the 
new Schedule of Reserved Occupations will simply be 
the old one with higher ages of reservation. It will 
still be possible for individuals who could actually be 
spared to stay in reserved occupations, while men who 
can far less easily be dispensed with are called up from 
those that are not reserved. There is to be a new 
category of ** protected’? work, covering such vital 
activities as shipbuilding and engineering, in which the 
ages for reservation will be low. But it is the occupa- 
tion a man is in and not the job he is actually doing 
that is protected, and inevitably there will be some 
men, even in these trades, who could be spared and 
replaced by women—while, in other, admittedly less 
important trades, key men may be called up. In the 
Civil Service and, it is claimed, in the Forces, too, 
this problem is being tackled, the case of each civil 
servant is being examined on its merits ; and the 
Forces have been admonished to ‘‘ comb their tails 
in order to magnify their teeth’’—to_ replace 
men wherever possible by women and so free more 
combatants. In industry, it appears that the enormous 
task of investigation by tribunals is unwelcome; but 
only by bringing mobilisation down to the individual 
case can it be made both efficient and fair. 

Slowly and painfully but with sureness, Mr Bevin 
has produced the outlines of a flexible plan for the 
effective use of labour as requirements grow. Every- 
thing now depends on its administration. If everyone 
who registers and is not exempted is compelled to 
volunteer within a stated time; if the numbers of men 
and women called upon to register, locally and nation- 
ally, are kept in step with the anticipated needs of the 
war factories and training centres; and if those who 
volunteer are compelled, by the new Essential Work 
Order, to remain at their posts, the absence of more 
open compulsion may be no hindrance. It is in equity 
that the hardest problems will be found. It is reason- 
able to make the first call upon factory trained workers 
who have been displaced or are unemployed, though 
it would be common sense, economically and techni- 
cally, to dilute the intake of experienced women with 
less skilled recruits. But the unemployed must not be 
steadily seconded for the war effort while the ‘‘ un- 
occupied ”? or leisured stand idly by. It is not the 
use made of the most promising material that will tell 
in the end, but the use made of the most unpromising 
—*the marginal woman.” It is reasonable, too, to 
call most heavily on labour in the industrial areas 
where their services are needed. But the need to spread 
the burden nationally will remain pressing. In the case 
of young women of 20 and 21, those outside the factory 
districts will be advised to join the women’s Services. 
The case of professional and business men is not s0 
easy. though Mr Bevin has remarked that, after train- 
ing, these men could do valuable ** heavy work.”’ One 
thing is certain : discrimination, however accidental, 
must be pared to a minimum. The contrast between 
‘‘ conscripted Forces and ‘free’? civilians 38 
anomalous and provocative enough, and it must not be 
established among the civilians themselves. 
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HERE have been signs in recent weeks that the 

cumulative effect of the British blockade is giving 
the Nazis food for anxious thought. The invaluable 
Italian leak of the first nine months has gone, the 
neutral fringe of Europe with its protective territorial 
waters has gone, the Eastern Mediterranean is closed. 
Vladivostok is already at the limit of its capacity. 
It is therefore hardly surprising that desperate 
efforts are being made to drill another outlet 
through the wall of steel. 

The policy of Great Britain has hitherto been per- 
fectly consistent. Occupied territory is German terri- 
tory for which the Nazis must take full responsibility. 
The neutral countries still remaining—Sweden, 
Switzerland, Spain, Portugal—are allowed to import 
food according to a rigid computation of their pro- 
duction and their consumption and the gap which 
must be covered by supplies from overseas. 

Unoccupied France is clearly in a category by itself. 
The Vichy Government claims neutral status, points 
to ap alarming deficit and demands the right to im- 
port sufficient foodstuffs to feed its people, threaten- 
ing to resort to ‘‘ armed neutrality ’’ and to convoy 
its own merchantmen if the British detain the food 
ships. Yet what are we to say of the neutral rights 
of a country whose normal food supplies have been 
requisitioned practically in their entirety by the 
enemy? Clearly it creates a pretty problem in inter- 
national law—though not a new one, for in 1918 
Germany presented the Allies with a somewhat similar 
dilemma in Poland. However, it is not the legal 
aspect of Vichy’s neutrality that is in question. It 
is the fact of neutrality itself. 

The contention that Vichy France is neutral can- 


| not be allowed to pass. At Monthoire last October a 


policy of full economic collaboration with Germany 
was agreed upon, and neither the actions nor the 
public pronouncements of the Darlan administration 
ean be reconciled with neutrality. The speech in which 
Admiral Darlan announced the “ necessity ’’ of con- 
voying French ships was a masterpiece of disin- 
genuousness. To lay the blame for food shortages at 
Britain’s door and to express ‘‘ gratitude’ to the 
Nazis (who are draining away £827 millions from 
France in annual costs of occupation) for a mere 
200,000 tons of wheat, filched from occupied France, 
was entirely malicious. And in Washington M. Henry 
Haye’s denunciation of British policy as ‘“ out- 
tageous ’*? was grossly unjust, since it was coupled 
with no reference to the outrageousness of Germany’s 
policy of occupation and loot. 

That in the bitterness of defeat and in the anxieties 
created by their false and impossible position, the 
statesmen of Vichy should permit themselves to vilify 
their old ally is a matter for regret only. Graver issues 
are raised by the extent of economic collaboration, 
Which, behind the elaborate mime of the Laval affair, 
has been steadily increasing since October last. The 
most serious aspects of it are German infiltration in 
North Africa and the extent to which Marseilles has 
replaced ‘* non-belligerent ” Italy as the principal leak 
in the blockade. It seems likely that, with Vichy’s 
consent, Germans have replaced the Italian Disarma- 
ment Commissions and are using their privileges to 
permeate French North Africa with experts, tech- 
liclans, agents, even tourists—in a word, the usual 
harbingers of a Nazi advance. Their immediate 
military task may well be to take over the North 
African bases on the Atlantic seaboard. Their 
‘economic task is to ensure that the varied and often 
¢xtremely valuable resources of North Africa are ear- 
marked for the German Reich. 

he position of Marseilles is closely connected with 
the Nazis’ general strategy in North Africa. A certain 
tumber of ships passing through Gibraltar are 















































































seized and held by the British Contraband Control 
officers. But there is increasing evidence to show that 
the Axis commissioners at Marseilles seize a large 
proportion of the supplies brought in by the ships 
released at Gibraltar and by other ships reaching 
France from North Africa’s Mediterranean ports. To 
quote a Swiss newspaper: ‘* All ships which... 
arrive are examined by the Italo-German Commission. 
The victor . . . has force behind him, and this force 
is employed in requisitioning about 60 per cent. of the 
raw materials and foodstuffs which are destined for 
France. It is true that this requisitioning does not take 
place without protests, recriminations and even 
threats, but this is useless against the will of the con- 
querors.’’ It is against this background that Britain’s 
** outrageous policy ’”? and Admiral Darlan’s “ grati- 
tude *’? must be set. 

In spite of these unquestioned facts, pressure is being 
brought to bear on the British Government to loosen 
the blockade to the extent of admitting foodships. The 
issues must be examined coolly and the British people 
must endeavour to avoid hot feelings of indignation 
over the dilemma into which German duplicity and 
French complicity have led them. The proposed 
loosening of the blockade would undoubtedly be a 
grave break with all Britain’s previous policy—and 
indeed with that of France herself until June, 1940. 
It goes counter to everything that has been said or 
written in this country on the subject. It is tactically 
a dangerous move. Whenever, in former dealings with 
Italy and with the neutrals, any question of mitigating 
the blockade was brought up, German propaganda 
took full advantage of it further to weaken the whole 
policy. Nor should the effect on opinion in occupied 
territory be forgotten. The British contention is that 
Vichy’s freedom of action is practically negligible. 
If food ships were despatched to unoccupied France, 
it can be imagined what play the Germans would 
make with such weakness in Belgium and Holland. 

Again, the argument frequently put forward that 
food must be sent in order te prevent a great revulsion 
of feeling in Europe against Britain and her “* hunger 
blockade ”’ runs counter to all the evidence. One of the 
reasons why the Nazis have become more exacting in 
their recent demands on France is precisely because 
they realise that the game of collaboration is proving 
a fiasco in face of the hostility of the great majority 
of the population, The French people are not fools. 
They know who has robbed the potager. They feel no 
‘* gratitude *’ to the invader who digs up their potatoes 
in the morning and sells a few back at night. It would 
be disastrous if British and American statesmen were 
hypnotised into timid action in the mistaken belief 
that the outlook at Vichy is that of France. 

Yet there are clearly powerful forces at work which 
have made it impossible for Britain to pursue a con- 
sistent policy and to expose the true nature of Vichy’s 
threats and demands. American sympathy for the 
people of France is as strong as that of Great Britain, 
and it is not altogether alive to the potential dangers 
of the policy which is under discussion between the 
British and American authorities. It should therefore 
be made clear that if food ships are to go to Marseilles, 
Germany must inevitably receive indirect assistance. 
Even if none of the food supplied goes to Germany, 
the Nazis can at least take back the 200,000 tons of 
wheat they have “ generously ”? supplied and be quit 
of the responsibility of feeding Vichy France, which, 
like unoccupied Franee, is working for the Reich. 

If, therefore, it is found expedient to pursue the 
policy of sending food in spite of a definite measure of 
indirect assistance given to the enemy, there must be 
no weakening on the question of direct assistance, and 
the new policy should be so designed that, in return 
for the food ships, the present leakage through North 
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fare officers, many more of whom should now be 
women ; and the Minister would do well to remember 
that the spread between the wages of unskilled women 
in Government-controlled factories and the wages they 
can get elsewhere in civilian work is one material 
obstacle to voluntary recruitment which no mere wel- 
fare arrangements can dispose of. 

Mr Bevin is feeling his way towards what have been 
called ‘‘ the conditions of service ’’—measures to make 
sure that no one can benefit by remaining out of one 
or the other of the front lines or lose by taking the 
path of duty. Only by this means can the voluntary 
method of industrial enlistment be made to bring in 
the regiments required. Certain physical obstacles to 
recruitment would be common to any scheme, com- 
pulsory or voluntary. It is not possible for mothers 
to leave young families, or for low-paid workers, 
women and young persons to travel long distances 
daily to their jobs—a problem which crops up acutely 
when works in towns are decentralised and scattered 
about the surrounding countryside. But there are 
other obstacles, social obstacles they might be called, 
which are at their height in a voluntary scheme. 
Nor is it entirely a consciousness of class or status 
which inclines directors, managers, successful business 
men, professional people, and “ intellectuals’ to 
shrink from war service. They may have heavy 
financial commitments ; they may be right when 
they claim that their abilities could be put to better 
use than at a lathe or in a works stores. 

In principle at least, it is a virtue of the procedure 
by registration and interview that. it will be possible 
to look round for square holes for square pegs. After 
the interview, each individual will be told whether or 
not he is “* expected ”’ to volunteer. If he is, he will be 
asked to notify the authorities when he has found 
work of national importance. His choice will be as 
free as possible, and he will be given time to make 
it. Even so, there will be inhibitions. The flow is 
likely to be sluggish, and it is hard to escape the 
view that further steps are needed—steps to widen 
the stream of volunteers by squeezing out redundant 
labour in still more trades and steps to remove, by 
a much broader system of compensation than has yet 
been devised, the financial bogeys which dispose a 
man to cling on to his business, his livelihood, his 
household and the maintenance of his family. They 
must neither be excuses for evading service nor 
obstacles to enlistment. 

The truth is that voluntary mobilisation is only 
practieable in a war economy if it is made easy and 
attractive to enlist and correspondingly difficult and 
detrimental to do anything else. The “ free ’? market 
for labour must be thoroughly rigged. The important 
point about this plan for registration is that, while 
the freest possible choice of jobs is preserved, it must 
be compulsory to make some choice, and—since time 
is the essence of Mr Bevin’s and the nation’s contract 
—preferably in a given time. Moreover, there must be 
no undue generosity. The first function of the inter- 
views being to inform individuals whether they will 
be “* expected ”’ to do work of national importance, it 
must be taken for granted that every individual is 
expected to do so, unless he or she can offer proof 
to the contrary. Any system which sets out to dis- 
cover whether the individual is better fitted for war 
work or for the job he already has will be a sheer 
waste of time and organisation. It may be assumed 
that poets and stockbrokers are better poets and 
stockbrokers than they will be war workers. Their 
obligation to become war workers still remains, 
unless it can be demonstrated that, in the calculus of 
the war effort, the particular poetry or stockbroking 
they are individually responsible for is indispensable. 

In fact, the basis of the new plan must be that every 
individual who can be spared must be ready to go and 
must go when required ; and it is for the State, arrang- 
ing the nation’s activities in order of urgency, to say 
whether any particular individual can be spared or 
not. Until this year, with some exceptions, dis- 
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crimination between dispensable and indispensable 
persons—for military service—was rough and ready, 
Individuals were not reserved because of the work the 
individually were doing ; they were reserved in occupa. 
tional categories, according to their qualifications oy 
according to the work the firms they were employed 
by were doing. Now, when industrial mobilisation has 
been added to military conscription, the test is more 
precise. Men of non-military age and women will be 
judged by personal interview. Presumably, it will 
not be enough for them to say that their employers are 
doing essential work. They will have to prove that 
they are essential persons. Moreover, it will con- 
versely be possible for them to claim that they indi- 
vidually are indispensable, even though their firms 
may not actually be doing war work. 

In the vast category of men of military age, how- 
ever, the test remains less discerning. Many more men 
are to be released for service or for transfer to other 
work of more national importance, it is true, but the 
new Schedule of Reserved Occupations will simply be 
the old one with higher ages of reservation. It will 
still be possible for individuals who could actually be 
spared to stay in reserved occupations, while men who 
can far less easily be dispensed with are called up from 
those that are not reserved. There is to be a new 
category of ‘* protected’? work, covering such vital 
activities as shipbuilding and engineering, in which the 
ages for reservation will be low. But it is the occupa- 
tion a man is in and not the job he is actually doing 
that is protected, and inevitably there will be some 
men, even in these trades, who could be spared and 
replaced by women—while, in other, admittedly less 
important trades, key men may be called up. In the 
Civil Service and, it is claimed, in the Forces, too, 
this problem is being tackled, the case of each civil 
servant is being examined on its merits ; and the 
Forces have been admonished to “‘ comb their tails 
in order to magnify their teeth ’’—to replace 
men wherever possible by women and so free more 
combatants. In industry, it appears that the enormous 
task of investigation by tribunals is unwelcome; but 
only by bringing mobilisation down to the individual 
case can it be made both efficient and fair. 

Slowly and painfully but with sureness, Mr Bevin 
has produced the outlines of a flexible plan for the 
effective use of labour as requirements grow. Every- 
thing now depends on its administration. If everyone 
who registers and is not exempted is compelled to 
volunteer within a stated time; if the numbers of men 
and women called upon to register, locally and nation- 
ally, are kept in step with the anticipated needs of the 
war factories and training centres; and if those who 
volunteer are compelled, by the new Essential Work 
Order, to remain at their posts, the absence of more 
open compulsion may be no hindrance. It is in equity 
that the hardest problems will be found. It is reason- 
able to make the first call upon factory trained workers 
who have been displaced or are unemployed, though 
it would be common sense, economically and techni- 
cally, to dilute the intake of experienced women with 
less skilled recruits. But the unemployed must not be 
steadily seconded for the war effort while the * un- 
occupied ”’ or leisured stand idly by. It is not the 
use made of the most promising material that will tell 
in the end, but the use made of the most unpromising 
—‘*the marginal woman.’ It is reasonable, too, to 
call most heavily on labour in the industrial areas 
where their services are needed. But the need to spread 
the burden nationally will remain pressing. In the case 
of young women of 20 and 21, those outside the factory 
districts will be advised to join the women’s Services. 
The case of professional and business men is not s0 
easy. though Mr Bevin has remarked that, after train- 
ing, these men could do valuable *‘ heavy work.” One 
thing is certain : discrimination, however accidental, 
must be pared to a minimum. The contrast between 
‘conscripted? Forces and “free”? civilians 1s 
anomalous and provocative enough, and it must not be 
established among the civilians themselves. 
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HERE have been signs in recent weeks that the 

cumulative effect of the British blockade is giving 
the Nazis food for anxious thought. The invaluable 
Italian leak of the first nine months has gone, the 
neutral fringe of Europe with its protective territorial 
waters has gone, the Eastern Mediterranean is closed. 
Vladivostok is already at the limit of its capacity. 
It is therefore hardly surprising that desperate 
efforts are being made to drill another outlet 
through the wall of steel. ; 

The policy of Great Britain has hitherto been per- 
fectly consistent. Occupied territory is German terri- 
tory for which the Nazis must take full responsibility. 
The neutral countries still remaining—Sweden, 
Switzerland, Spain, Portugal—are allowed to import 
food according to a rigid computation of their pro- 
duction and their consumption and the gap which 
must be covered by supplies from overseas. 

Unoccupied France is clearly in a category by itself. 
The Vichy Government claims neutral status, points 
to ap alarming deficit and demands the right to im- 
port sufficient foodstuffs to feed its people, threaten- 
ing to resort to ‘* armed neutrality ’’ and to convoy 
its own merchantmen if the British detain the food 
ships. Yet what are we to say of the neutral rights 
of a country whose normal food supplies have been 
requisitioned practically in their entirety by the 
enemy? Clearly it creates a pretty problem in inter- 
national law—though not a new one, for in 1918 
Germany presented the Allies with a somewhat similar 
diemma in Poland. However, it is not the legal 
aspect of Vichy’s neutrality that is in question. It 
is the fact of neutrality itself. 

The contention that Vichy France is neutral can- 
not be allowed to pass. At Monthoire last October a 
policy of full economic collaboration with Germany 
was agreed upon, and neither the actions nor the 
public pronouncements of the Darlan administration 
can be reconciled with neutrality. The speech in which 
Admiral Darlan announced the “‘ necessity ’’ of con- 
voying French ships was a masterpiece of disin- 
genuousness. To lay the blame for food shortages at 
Britain’s door and to express “‘ gratitude’ to the 
Nazis (who are draining away £827 millions from 
France in annual costs of occupation) for a mere 
200,000 tons of wheat, filched from occupied France, 
was entirely malicious. And in Washington M. Henry 
Haye’s denunciation of British policy as “ out- 
tageous *? was grossly unjust, since it was coupled 
with no reference to the outrageousness of Germany’s 
policy of occupation and loot. 

That in the bitterness of defeat and in the anxieties 
created by their false and impossible position, the 
statesmen of Vichy should permit themselves to vilify 
their old ally is a matter for regret only. Graver issues 
are raised by the extent of economic collaboration, 
which, behind the elaborate mime of the Laval affair, 
has been steadily increasing since October last. The 
most serious aspects of it are German infiltration in 
North Africa and the extent to which Marseilles has 
replaced ‘* non-belligerent ’? Italy as the principal leak 
i the blockade. It seems likely that, with Vichy’s 
consent, Germans have replaced the Italian Disarma- 
ment Commissions and are using their privileges to 
permeate French North Africa with experts, tech- 
hiclans, agents, even tourists—in a word, the usual 
harbingers of a Nazi advance. Their immediate 
military task may well be to take over the North 
African bases on the Atlantic seaboard. Their 
fconomic task is to ensure that the varied and often 
extremely valuable resources of North Africa are ear- 
marked for the German Reich. 

he position of Marseilles is closely connected with 
the Nazis’ general strategy in North Africa. A certain 
tumber of ships passing through Gibraltar are 
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seized and held by the British Contraband Control 
officers. But there is increasing evidence to show that 
the Axis commissioners at Marseilles seize a large 
proportion of the supplies brought in by the ships 
released at Gibraltar and by other ships reaching 
France from North Africa’s Mediterranean ports. To 
quote a Swiss newspaper: ‘* All ships which... 
arrive are examined by the Italo-German Commission. 
The victor . . . has force behind him, and this force 
is employed in requisitioning about 60 per cent. of the 
raw materials and foodstuffs which are destined for 
France. It is true that this requisitioning does not take 
place without protests, recriminations and even 
threats, but this is useless against the will of the con- 
querors.”’ It is against this background that Britain’s 
** outrageous policy’? and Admiral Darlan’s ‘ grati- 
tude ’’ must be set. 

In spite of these unquestioned facts, pressure is being 
brought to bear on the British Government to loosen 
the blockade to the extent of admitting foodships. The 
issues must be examined coolly and the British people 
must endeavour to avoid hot feelings of indignation 
over the dilemma into which German duplicity and 
French complicity have led them. The proposed 
loosening of the blockade would undoubtedly be a 
grave break with all Britain’s previous policy—and 
indeed with that of France herself until June, 1940. 
It goes counter to everything that has been said or 
written in this country on the subject. It is tactically 
a dangerous move. Whenever, in former dealings with 
Italy and with the neutrals, any question of mitigating 
the blockade was brought up, German propaganda 
took full advantage of it further to weaken the whole 
policy. Nor should the effect on opinion in occupied 
territory be forgotten. The British contention is that 
Vichy’s freedom of action is practically negligible. 
If food ships were despatched to unoccupied France, 
it can be imagined what play the Germans would 
make with such weakness in Belgium and Holland. 

Again, the argument frequently put forward that 
food must be sent in order te prevent a great revulsion 
of feeling in Europe against Britain and her ‘* hunger 
blockade ”’ runs counter to all the evidence. One of the 
reasons why the Nazis have become more exacting in 
their recent demands on France is precisely because 
they realise that the game of collaboration is proving 
a fiasco in face of the hostility of the great majority 
of the population, The French pec le are not fools. 
They know who has robbed the pote zer. They feel no 
‘* sratitude ’’ to the invader who digs up their potatoes 
in the morning and sells a few back at night. It would 
be disastrous if British and American statesmen were 
hypnotised into timid action in the mistaken belief 
that the outlook at Vichy is that of France. 

Yet there are clearly powerful forces at work which 
have made it impossible for Britain to pursue a con- 
sistent policy and to expose the true nature of Vichy’s 
threats and demands. American sympathy for the 
people of France is as strong as that of Great Britain, 
and it is not altogether alive to the potential dangers 
of the policy which is under discussion between the 
British and American authorities. It should therefore 
be made clear that if food ships are to go to Marseilles, 
Germany must inevitably receive indirect assistance. 
Even if none of the food supplied goes to Germany, 
the Nazis can at least take back the 200,000 tons of 
wheat they have “ generously ”’ supplied and be quit 
of the responsibility of feeding Vichy France, which, 
like unoccupied Franee, is working for the Reich. 

If, therefore, it is found expedient to pursue the 
policy of sending food in spite of a definite measure of 
indirect assistance given to the enemy, there must be 
no weakening on the question of direct assistance, and 
the new policy should be so designed that, in return 
for the food ships, the present leakage through North 
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Africa and Marseilles would come to an absolute end. 
If this were achieved, it might be possible, by admit- 
ting a supervised trickle, to do away with the present 
uncontrolled stream, 

Safeguards have of course been suggested. An 
American commission would see that the food was dis- 
tributed in Vichy France only ; another commission 
might be installed in Marseilles ; there are some sug- 
gestions that Vichy should put an end to German 
infiltration in North Africa. These provisions are on 
the right lines. The only doubt is whether they can go 
far enough. Since it is of Britain that the sacrifice is 
asked, it is surely reasonable that she should be given 
representation on the commissions of control. Anglo- 
American commissions in Vichy France and North 
Africa would go far to ensure that the purpose of their 
joint policy—that of feeding Frenchmen without 
directly assisting the Nazis—was properly achieved. 

When the British conditions are stated thus, it 
becomes clear that they have but a slight chance of 
acceptance at Vichy. The Darlan administration 
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speaks for Germany, and Germany in her Transocean 
transmission has already forecast that Britain wij 
pursue a ** Machiavellian ’’ policy by making the cop. 
ditions under which food may be sent so severe that 
Admiral Darlan must of necessity refuse them. So he 
must if the purpose of his policy is not to feed Franee 
but to assist Germany. There is an inevitable incom. 
patibility between any policy which Britain on the ong 
hand and Germany on the other can accept. Britain 
will not on that account demand less. It is for the men 
of Vichy to prove that they are not the mouthpieces 
tools and accomplices of the Nazi Reich. : 

The crux is, of course, the attitude of America, 
Great Britain can only assume that the Americans are 
as anxious as the British themselves “ to finish the 
job.”’ If sentiment demands the feeding of France, let 
it at least be combined with political realism. Britain 
is alive and sympathetic to the sufferings of Europe, 
but surely at this point it does not need repeating that 
the quickest way and the only way to relieve Europe 
is to win the war. 


Profits, Savings and Inflation 


INCE the beginning of the New Year a series of 
articles in The Economist on the Budgetary 
problem has dealt in some detail with the general 
dimensions of the task that faces the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with the likely effect upon it of the change 
in American policy and with the scope for additional 
taxation upon the ordinary income of the people. It 
remains, to complete the picture, to deal with the 
two very closely related questions of taxes on extra- 
ordinary incomes—that is, on excess profits and excess 
incomes—and of the possible extent of Government 
borrowing of savings. Wars can hardly be fought with- 
out some incomes or profits being increased, Some 
industries and professions are very much more active 
in wartime than in peacetime, and even if the aggre- 
gate of incomes were unaltered there would be some 
individual persons or firms whose incomes were in- 
creased and were therefore capable of bearing increased 
taxation. When to this dislocating effect of war there 
is added a tendency for the aggregate of incomes to 
rise, because of a fall in the value of money, the 
number and size of *‘ excess ’’ incomes increases very 
rapidly. This is a source of revenue which no wartime 
Chancellor of the Exchequer can afford to ignore, even 
if public opinion would allow him to. 

The present Excess Profits Tax is much the most 
drastic attempt to levy on wartime increases in 
incomes of which there is any record.* It is never easy 
to define what are excess profits, and even the most 
perfect and complex system must give rise to some 
marginal injustices. These inequities are naturally 
intensified with every increase in the rate of charge, 
and with EPT levied at 100 per cent., some of them 
become really serious. If, in the forthcoming Budget, 
EPT is to be left at 100 per cent. or at some com- 
parably onerous figure, a substantial number of tech- 
nical defects will have to be put right. The treatment 
of immature firms is only one example of a provision 
that appears to be working contrary to common equity. 
Perhaps the second most important defect is the 
method of assessing the tax on firms exploiting wasting 
assets, which is still unduly severe, even after last 
year’s concessions. 

These technical amendments of EPT are not, how- 


* A book entitled “ The Taxation of War Wealth,” by 
J. R. Hicks, U. K. Hicks and L. Rostas (Oxford: The Claren- 
don Press. 304 pages) has been published at a most appro- 
priate moment. Professor and Mrs Hicks and Dr Rostas have 
not only compiled a great deal of information on experi- 
ments in excess profits taxes and capital levies in a variety 
of countries, they have appended a discussion of the functions 
and problems of such taxes which should serve very greatly 
to illuminate practical controversies. The book is an example 
of the best type of economic research, combining the scientific 
approach with actuality. 


ever, all that is needed to convert it into a good tax, 
It has become quite clear that the rate of 100 per cent, 
is operating against the public interest—even against 
the narrowest interest of the Exchequer. To say that 
it removes the incentive of gain without which business 
will not function is to put an unnecessarily unworthy 
appearance on the true state of affairs. Most business 
managements are prepared in wartime to respond to 
incentives other than profits. But there are many 
forms of activity—in export, for example—which a 
firm cannot afford to undertake if it has to shoulder 
the whole risk of loss without any possibility of gain, 
The very heavy burden of EPT runs some risk of 
depleting British industry of its liquid capital, with 
results that may be very damaging after the war. In 
retrospect, it is easy to see that 100 per cent. EPT 
was a mistake, which would not be repeated to-day. 

It remains to find means of remedying the mistake. 
Simply to reduce the rate from 199 per cent. to 75 per 
cent. or 66% per cent. might give rise to political dis- 
pute. Moreover, the Chancellor needs all the money he 
can, get ; it would be better to devise a means of in- 
creasing the yield of EPT while diminishing its 
unfairness. The best means would probably be to keep 
the rate at 100 per cent. but to provide that, say, a 
quarter of the sums collected should be regarded as 
lent to the Government. Bonds would be issued for the 
amounts thus *‘ lent,’’ bearing either no interest at all 
or a very low rate. It would have to be provided, of 
course, that the funds thus standing to the credit of 
EPT payers could not be spent, except for good 
cause, until after the war, but this could be achieved 
in a number of different ways, A scheme of this sort, 
while keeping the rate of tax at 100 per cent., would 
restore the incentive of profit—though only in the here- 
after. The yield of the tax would not be reduced ; and 
all the advantages that were claimed by Mr Keynes 
for the release, in a post-war depression, of ‘‘ deferred 
pay ”’ would apply with even greater force to the 
release of funds direct to industry. 

Excess profits are not, of course, the only variety 
of excess incomes and an Excess Income Tax has 
frequently been proposed. The balance of advantage 
and disadvantage with such a tax is harder to strike 
than is apparent at first sight. On the whole, it would 
seem best to conclude that its advisability would turn 
on the yield to be expected; which again would turn 
on the degree of inflation to be expected. It is 8 
possible shot in the Chancellor’s locker; but perhaps 
it will stay there this vear. 

Even a very carefully designed system of taxation 
on excess profits and incomes cannot entirely pre- 
vent the emergence of war fortunes if there is 4 
general fall in the value of money. This is not s0 
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much because of the difficulty of devising entirely 
watertight definitions, but because the foundation of 
war fortunes is usually accretions to capital rather 
than excess profits. For this reason the second line 
of attack on war wealth is the levy on capital in its 
various manifestations. The most recent proposals 
are those made by the Labour Party a year ago for 
an annually recurring tax on all property. In some 
versions of the proposals, the rate to be levied rose 
for the largest properties as high as 4 per cent. per 
annum of the capital value, and there was, of course, 
no suggestion that such a levy could be paid out of 
the income from the property. Proposals such as 
this seem to be based upon a fundamental fallacy. 
War-time inflation, it is true, gives rise to large 
increases in the wealth of certain property owners. 
But property owners as a class suffer severely from 
it. According to Mr Colin Clark’s calculations, rent 
interest and profits between them took 44.9 per cent. 
of the national income in 1911. In 1924, in spite of 
the war fortunes, the figure had fallen to 82.5 per 
cent., and in 1929 it was still lower, at 81.6 per 
cent. The Labour proposals, in order to levy on a 
number of individuals who are enriched by war, 
would impose very stiff additional taxation on a class 
who are differentially injured by war. It is arguable 
that the British tax system as it stood in 1989 did 
not discriminate against incomes from property as 
much as it should have done. But the argument, 
insofar as it applies to property as a whole, is 
weakened rather than strengthened by war and in- 
flation. If increased taxation on property has not been 
acceptable to the electorate before the war, it should 
be still less acceptable during the war and immedi- 
ately after an inflation of prices. The variety of pro- 
perty taxation for which war and its corollaries do 
provide a justification is taxation on war-time in- 
¢reases in property, not on property itself. And if 
there are technical difficulties in a levy on increases 
in wealth (admirably discussed in the book referred 
to in the footnote), that can be no justification for 
a different and much less equitable proposal. 

If there is to be war-created wealth and if it 
cannot be taken away from its owners during the 
war, the least that can be done is to see that it is 
not over-remunerated in the interim. In this war, 
the public has from the start clearly grasped and 
approved the distinction between ‘“ genuine ”’ 
savings, which it is right to remunerate with interest 
tates of up to 3 per cent., and created credit, which 
should be borrowed by the Treasury at no more than 
the cost of handling. The difficulty arises in defining 
“genuine ’”? savings. If credit is being created for the 
benefit of the Exchequer, it is easy to identify it as 


Conditions in 


ORTHERN RHODESIA has for some time been 

regarded as one of the most backward of British 
territories in Africa, In spite of possessing its rich 
copperfield, the Colony is very poor, even by colonial 
standards ; the land still in the possession of the 
natives is deteriorating rapidly, while large tracts 
teserved for Europeans lie empty and unused. The 
strikes and rioting which took place on the copperbelt 
4 year ago must, therefore, be regarded as a symptom 
of a deeper malaise than a wage dispute between the 
Mines and the African workers. 

In fact, except for an error of judgment at Nkana, 
Where it was decided to hold the usual pay parade in 
the presence of an excitable crowd, the copper mines 
have been exonerated, by the Commission which 
Investigated the disturbances, from blame for the 
not and bloodshed. But the report of the Commission 
shows that it was not altogether satisfied with the 
tonditions of the African workers or the relations 

tween them and the Europeans. The Africans did 
hot strike for the same wages as the Europeans, but 
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such at the moment of its creation. But in the second 
stage, after it has been paid out by the Exchequer 
and reappeared in some firm’s or individual’s income, 
it is no longer identifiable. The greater the degree 
of inflation, the more individuals will be able to 
** save ’—and the smaller will be the ‘* genuine ”’ 
proportion of the whole. The only sound principle is 
that a real rate of interest should be paid for those 
additional savings, and those only, which result from 
a reduction in some individual person’s or firm’s con- 
sumption below the pre-war level. All the rest is 
merely inflation coming round for the second time. 

The National Savings Campaign, with its wholly 
admirable energy and persistence, is going badly off 
the rails on this point. Most of its propaganda lays 
emphasis merely on the total of money subscribed. 
War Weapons Weeks are already leading to the sub- 
scription of newly created credit by local branches 
of the banks—a clear contravention of the principle. 
There is also a tendency to bless with the patriotic 
label private individuals’ subscriptions to War Loan 
which represent no genuine abstention from con- 
sumption at all. The whole cast of Savings propa- 
ganda needs to be quite radically altered. The indi- 
vidual should be told that his duty is to reduce his 
consumption by every possible means. He should 
have the lesson driven home to him on every hoard- 
ing that every act of consumption uses shipping space 
and labour—the two scarcest of commodities. Once 
he has economised as much as he can, it matters 
very little what happens to the money he saves 
thereby. The saving once done, it is of no advantage 
to the State to pile up enormous figures of subscrip- 
tions to Savings Certificates and War Loan. Indeed, 
it is to the State’s advantage not to borrow at 
21 per cent. or 3 per cent. if it can raise the money 
more cheaply, and the truly patriotic citizen is he 
who, having reduced his consumption to the abso- 
lute minimum, leaves his spare money in the bank. 
Essentially, Lord Kindersley’s task is to preach 
economy—and to keep subscriptions to Savings Certi- 
ficates and War Loan down to the minimum. The 
greater the part that the creation of credit plays in 
the financing of the Government, the greater will be 
the necessity for insisting that to invest money so as 
to secure any return at all is a privilege to be reserved 
for those who can prove they deserve it, not a duty 
to be urged on the generality. 

It is doubtful whether the National Savings 
Movement sees its duty in this light. But it is hardly 
doubtful that if, in savings as in other departments 
of war economics, money-thinking is allowed to 
obscure real-thinking, the result will be confusion of 
purpose and waste of resources. 





the Copperbelt 


during the inquiry they claimed that their work 
entitled them to a higher wage than they receive at 
present. This contention was accepted by the Commis- 
sion, and its recommendation that the basic starting 
wage of 12s. 6d. and 22s. 6d. a month for surface and 
underground workers, respectively, should be raised 
by 2s. 6d., has in turn been accepted by the Northern 
Rhodesian Government and the copper companies. 
They have also decided to classify African labour into 
grades, with higher rates for the higher grades. 
Moreover, increases are given in accordance with 
length of employment, while there are payments for 
overtime and bonuses for efficiency. 

But no description of African wage rates is complete 
which leaves out payment in kind. The African worker 
is given free housing in compounds, near the mine, 
and free rations for himself and his family. In future, 
every worker will be given essential clothing on engage- 
ment and, in addition, a replacement allowance. Care- 
ful attention is paid to his health. He is medically 
examined and weighed on engagement, and is then 
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weighed at monthly intervals ; if he loses weight he is 
sent to the medical officer for examination and treat- 
ment. Free treatment is given at the mines’ hospitals 
for the worker and his dependants. The chief defi- 
ciencies found by the Commission with regard to 
welfare are crowded housing conditions, especially for 
families—which, however, are already being remedied 
—and a lack of adequate education and recreation 
facilities—which the Government and the companies 
have between them agreed to improve. In fact, it is 
possible to say that the copper companies, by African 
standards, and, indeed, some European standards as 
well, are good employers, so far at least as the welfare 
of their employees is concerned. 

It is necessary to stress this because there is too 
frequent a tendency to brand the mining companies 
with “ capitalist exploitation *’ of native labour, and 
to make crude comparisons between gross profits, 
native wages and dividends, In any extractive in- 
dustry, the dividends paid when once the mines are 
in operation are always higher than in manufacturing 
industry. There are two reasons for this: first, the 
long period when capital is being sunk without a 
return ; and, secondly, the fact that a mine is a 
wasting asset and that dividends represent to some 
extent a return of capital (though this latter element 
should not be over-emphasised in the case of 
Rhodesian copper, where the reserves are large). In the 
particular case of the copperbelt companies, there is 
the further circumstance that they are the technical 
leaders of the world copper industry. Even if the rela- 
tive cost of labour were left aside, their costs of produc- 
tion would be low, and to deny a high return on their 
capital to those who increase the efficiency of an in- 
dustry would be to impose one more obstacle to the 
technical progress on which the standard of living of 
the whole world depends. 

In the light of all the facts, the record of the three 
Rhodesian copper companies is not one of share- 
holders’ rapacity. The Rhokana Corporation was 
registered as early as 1923, Roan Antelope in 1927, 
and Mufulira in 1930. No profits at all were earned 
until 1982, and the full profit-earning stage was not 
reached until 1937. To date, some £22 millions have 
been invested in the industry, and the sum total of 
the gross trading profits (after allowing for deprecia- 
tion of plant, etc.) that have been earned over the 
whole period of the industry’s existence, which ex- 
tends over 18 years, is only some £25 millions. Not 
all of this, by any means, went to those who pro- 
vided the capital. Taxation has taken well over £7 
millions (differing accounting methods make it diffi- 
cult to say exactly how much) and the shareholders’ 
portion after taxation, whether in dividends or re- 
serves, has been substantially less than £17 millions. 

If the companies are good employers, if they are 
paying the highest wages in the colony, if the yield 
on their investment is not excessive, to place the 
blame on them for the unsatisfactory position of the 
African native is merely an attempt to escape from 
the real difficulties with a shout of ‘‘ capitalist ex- 
tortion.”? There is doubtless room for higher wages 
and for more expenditure on welfare, but to insist 
that industry in Northern Rhodesia should be run 
primarily for the benefit of the natives would be to 
give them a privilege that the wage-earners of Great 
Britain itself do not enjoy. Indeed, if a charge is 
to lie against anyone for taking too much money out 
of Northern Rhodesia for too little return, it must lie 
against the Imperial British Government. The com- 
panies are registered in the United Kingdom and the 
working of the double taxation arrangements with 
Northern Rhodesia ensure that rather more than half 
of the total sum paid in taxation by the industry 
comes to London. In 1939-40 the Imperial Ex- 
chequer’s receipts were probably rather more than 
two-thirds of those of the shareholders. 

The real difficulty, however, lies not in the respec- 
tive shares of the Colony and the United Kingdom in 
the revenue from the Colony’s chief asset, but in the 
attitude of the companies, on the one hand, and the 
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Government, on the other, to the industrialisation of 
the African. The concern of the mine managements 
for his welfare is undoubted, but they never regard 
him as anything more than a supply of labour. The 
Commission considers that the Africans claim that 
they can do the work of Europeans is unjustified at 
this stage, but it recognises that they will progress 
and recommends that consultation should take place 
between the Government and the European workers’ 
trade union on what positions the African worker 
should be encouraged to regard as within his grasp, 
No satisfactory reply has been given to this recom. 
mendation. 

Unlike the companies, the Government, in accord- 
ance with the mainspring of British colonial policy, 
recognises the potentialities of the African, however 
backward he may be at the moment. But it considers 
that these potentialities—by which is meant poten- 
tialities for governing—can best be fulfilled by keep- 
ing the African in his tribe and allowing him to pro- 
gress only on the basis of his local culture and in- 
heritance. This, however, frequently means, especially 
in Northern Rhodesia, that economically he does not 
progress at all—the native on the copper mine has a 
higher standard of living than his fellow tribesman 
left behind. It is this principle of preserving the tribe 
that has caused the Northern Rhodesian Government 
to say that it eannot agree to a permanent industrial- 
ised native population on the copperbelt. Thus we 
have the paradoxical situation of the companies im- 
proving the health and economic position of the native 
but denying him the right to equality with Europeans, 
while the Government holds out to him unlimited 
rights but keeps him materially backward. 

The African has made such genuine progress under 
British ‘* indirect rule ’’ that criticism of it must be ex- 
pressed with great hesitation. Moreover, the very real 
evils arising from the breakdown of tribal life in 
Africa have too often been stressed by visiting Com- 
missions and others to be ignored. But it is legitimate 
to ask whether it must be preserved at the price of 
perpetual poverty, whether the practice of allowing 
natives to work on the mines and in the towns of 
Rhodesia and the Union at all has not already broken 
it down to a large extent, and, if this is so, whether 
the best solution is not to accept it. The African 
is fundamentally an agriculturist and .a communailist, 
and clearly he must only be industrialised with care. 
But it is perhaps possible for him to live and work 
in industry without rebelling against his natural 
instincts. Already, in the copper mine compounds, 
members of the same tribe elect an ‘‘ Elder” to 
represent them, and it may be that the “ Elder” 
system, which the Commission recommends should 
be encouraged instead of the formation of trade 
unions, can replace the background formerly sup- 
plied by the village and the chief. And there seems 
no reason why, as the Commission also recommends, 
the native workers on the copperbelt should not be 
encouraged to have their own small plots of land, 
in which their wives could work as they do in the 
native villages. 

But whether this is a solution or not, the fact 
remains that the Government may eventually have 
to choose between preserving the tribe and industrial- 
ising the native. If it chooses the latter—and in & 
country like Northern Rhodesia, where the only real 
asset must be exploited by European capital, the 
choice seems inevitable—the companies must agree to 
give the African equal opportunities for advancement 
with the European. And at all costs steps must be 
taken to prevent unemployment and labour problems 
arising from a copper slump. But the present system, 
by which the natives are encouraged to return to their 
tribes after a year or eighteen months, seems to get 
the worst of both worlds. It discourages the com- 
panies and the Government from having a permanent 
labour policy which will suit the African; at the same 
time it gives the intelligent Africans a tantalising 
glimpse of a life which they cannot enjoy and tends 
to make all of them restless and discontented. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Good News from America 


President Roosevelt’s speech, delivered on the Ides 
of March, has had a heartening effect wherever in the 
world men still love freedom. In it he_ pledged the 
American people to a “‘ total effort’ in this war, Sacri- 
fces will be made in the common cause, the idea of 
“business as usual’? which haunted Britain’s war 
economy so long will be banished, the American nation 
will dedicate itself ‘* from here on to a constantly in- 
creasing tempo of production,”’ and the term of effort, 
sacrifice and dedication will be victory for the cause of 
Democracy. The British people have gained as their ally 
the most powerful industrial nation in the world and 
American help is theirs until they have “ finished the 
job.” The President’s speech with its promise of food, 
“the whole range of munitions of war,”’ together with 
“the necessities for transporting them across the seas,”’ 
gave expression to the facts of a tremendous week of 
activity. The Appropriation Bill to give effect to the 
Lease and Lend Bill to the tune of £1,750 millions is 
passing through Congress. Existing stocks—including 
ships—are already on their way to this country. Mr 
Harriman, the President’s special representative, has 
arrived in London to expedite all matters connected with 
war supplies. The help promised, the relief after months 
of waiting, the opening horizons of co-operation in peace 
and war, encourage the British people to see in them 
the promise of the day when, in Mr Churchill’s words, 
“the British Empire and the United States will share 
together the solemn but splendid duties which are the 
crown of victory.’’ But after their first natural fervour 
of gratitude and relief, the British people must avoid 
their habitual failing of seeing in the reasons why victory 
is likely an assurance that the war will win itself. The 
blockade, an internal collapse in Germany, the Maginot 
Line—all these have served their day. It would be un- 
wise to add ‘‘ American help ”’ to the long list. A great 
part of the promised war supplies will not reach this 
country for months to come. In the meantime, the U- 
boat campaign will take a deadly toll of incoming 
cargoes. Escort vessels remain a serious problem, even 
when the ships released by America are taken into 
account. For months yet, indeed to the very end, the 
British people must continue to save themselves by their 
own exertions. Nor must they assume that all controver- 
sial issues between the great allies have now been settled. 
Nevertheless, while entering this caveat, Britain can 
afford to rejoice with a grateful heart. 


* * * 


The Coming of Spring 


Two facts have emerged from the renewal of 
bombing since the return of reasonably -good flying 
weather, The first is that the Germans have apparently 
learned a lesson from the poor results of their wasteful 
large-scale raids last year. It is not so much that their 
aim has improved—the damage done to non-military 
objectives at Bristol and on Clydeside has been quite in 
the old style—but their intentions seem to be more 
specific. The Luftwaffe’s targets now are mainly ports 
and docks—with only an occasional return to old habits 
like the bombing of Central London, which is too far 
from the Port for this to be simply bad shooting, and of 
course the usual operational forays against aerodromes. 
The attacks on Clydeside are an important reminder that 
the points where the sea-ways join the shore are as vital 
in the Battle of the Atlantic as the ocean routes them- 
selves, and while the small toll taken by actual destruc- 
tion is still a measure of the failure of aerial bombard- 
ment to justify its advance press notices, delays in 
crowded harbours can cause grave inconvenience. When 
the enemy bombers are ringing the changes on the 

ristol Channel, Merseyside and the Clyde, there is really 
ho excuse either for the authorities to stand on ceremony 
or for workpeople to appeal to custom while there are 
ships to be cleared and goods to be moved. Britain has 
put fresh types of bombing planes into the air for new 
and heavy raids on Germany. The second moral of the 
atest attacks by air is the improvement in night de- 
fences. Over Britain, the nights of the full moon were 


‘‘ field days ’”’ for gunners, fighters and ‘‘ other devices,” 
and while German losses here appear, even proportion- 
ately, to have been considerably heavier than the British 
losses over Germany, it seems that once again, as so 
often in the history of warfare, methods of defence are 
overhauling the attacker on all air fronts—except, apart 
from Malta, in the Mediterranean, where the Italians 
genius for defence is proving even less substantial than 
their flair for the offensive. The biggest battles are pre- 
sumably still to come when the second spring of the war 
really breaks; then there will undoubtedly be savage 
raiding by both combatants. But the steady betterment 
of defences suggests what many observers have been con- 
vinced of for some time, that is, that air power will only 
be decisive in resistance. It remains true that aircraft 
gain no ground, and against any kind of resolute defence 
air attacks, in isolation from the other arms, do not, 
in terms of war, do decisive damage. 


* * * 


Taking the Strain 


In the week ended March 9th sinkings of British and 
Allied ships totalled 98,832 tons. The disturbing size of 
this total is more important than the fact that it was 
some 50,000 tons below the previous week’s total and 
not much more than half the enemy’s claim ; and in his 
speech on Tuesday, welcoming the new United States 
Ambassador, Mr Churchili made no bones about the fact 
that the Battle of the Atlantic, against far-flung raiders 
and bombers as well as submarines, is a matter of life 
and death. The defences are meeting the shock. Mr. 
Churchill was able to announce, for the first time since 
October, 1939, news of three U-boats sunk for certain on 
a single day. Sir Percy Noble has been appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Western Approaches, which is now a 
separate command, and—no less _significant—Rear- 
Admiral Arthur L. St. G. Lyster, who commanded the 
Mediterranean aircraft-carriers at the time of Taranto, 
has been made Chief of Naval Air Services. There have 
been many discussions lately about the best means to 
combat this spring offensive, and especially about the 
nature, numbers and functions of air patrols, and it is 
to be hoped that these two men have come to their 
critical task with the right plans drafted. 


* * * 


The Balkans Wait 


There are a variety of reasons to explain last week’s 
lull in the Balkans and different observers are free to 
interpret it according to their native optimism—or lack 
of it. It may well be due to the weather. An early burst 
of delusive spring weather brought the Nazi divisions 
into Bulgaria. It has been followed by a cold spell and 
rain. There is also the problem of getting the Germans 
to their battle-stations and ensuring that when the blow 
is finally struck it falls with customary German 
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efficiency. Bulgaria is not the best equipped country 
from the military point of view and Germany’s lines of 
communication are long and vulnerable. It is, however, 
on the diplomatic situation that the optimists base their 
hopes. It is fairly obvious that Hitler did not wish to 
fight the Greeks and that his general experience with 
small peoples suggested that the mere arrival of 
German divisions on the Greek frontier would do the 
trick. It is worth noting that the German arrival coin- 
cided with a big Italian offensive in Albania—under the 
personal guidance, it appears, of the Duce—and the 
double blow was intended to compel Greece to capitu- 
late. The next steps would then have been easy. 
Jugoslavia, encircled, would have joined the Axis, 
Britain would have been excluded, and Turkey, dis- 
illusioned by the fate of her friends, would have come 
to terms. Unhappily for the Germans, the Greeks were 
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unperturbed and smashed the Italian offensive with 
heavy losses to the enemy. Hitler is undoubtedly left in 
an unhappy quandary. His relations with Jugoslavia and 
Turkey, which were planned to settle themselves after 
the collapse of Greece, must now be settled before 
further steps against Greece are undertaken. Turkey, 
while avoiding commitments, has given a dramatic de- 
monstration of solidarity with Britain in the Eden- 
Sarajoglu meeting at Nicosia, and the Jugoslavs, who 
must have seemed fair game to the Nazi sportsmen, have 
quietly mobilised and adopted so assured a tone that 
Germany’s earlier demands for the passage of troops and 
full co-operation with the Axis have been watered down 
to neutrality and economic collaboration—which Ger- 
many enjoys already. The Balkan situation remains 
perilous enough for the Allies, but Hitler, too, is finding 
the path none too smooth. 


* * * 


The Nazis in the Middle East 


It is clear from German activities in the Middle 
East that Britain’s successes in North Africa and 
Greece’s unexpected stand have not altered the Nazis’ 
general strategic plan in this area. This is not extra- 
ordinary since it turns on the first necessity of war—oil. 
For the time being, Germany’s Middle Eastern tactic 
resembles the policy pursued in the Balkans before it 
became necessary to advance to military occupation. 
It proceeds on two planes, economic infiltration and 
political disintegration. In the economic field, the occupa- 
tion of Varna and Constanza undoubtedly forwards 
Germany’s Black Sea commerce. In Turkey, the virtual 
breaking off of economic relations of September, 1939, 
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has been, step by step, revised. To-day Germany is buy. 
ing £T5 millions’ worth of Turkish tobacco. A trade dele. 
gation has visited Izmir and Germany hopes to arrange 
an important barter agreement covering Turkish dates 
and raisins. The Germans have the largest share jp 
Iran’s foreign trade ; their colony has grown to 25,00 
in the last year, most of them ‘‘ commercial travellers,” 
and there are at least 2,000 ‘technicians ”’ connected 
with road and railway works, Others are prospecting 
for oil. Again, in Syria, a party of “‘ archzologists,” Jed 
by Baron von Oppenheim (of all unlikely names), has dis. 
covered a surprising number of Khalti relics in the neigh- 
bourhood of Syria’s potential oil districts. But in Syria 
and Iraq Germany’s action is political rather than econo. 
mic. In Iraq, the extremist Iraqian nationalists, with 
al-Istiqlal as their mouthpiece, accept their news from 
Axis sources, lose no opportunity of denouncing British 
imperialism, or of calling for Arab independence. Hoy. 
ever, the Axis has not apparently been able to win these 
extremists for the idea that German imperialism is pre- 
ferable to British. In Syria, the country is in a ferment 
between the Vichy officials giving grudging support to 
the officials of the Axis—M Puaux was probably dis. 
missed for insufficient ‘‘ co-operation,” a growing sec- 
tion of the army and bureaucracy who support De 
Gaulle, and the nationalists who demand independence, 
Economic shortage completes the picture, and sporadic 
rioting and arrests are its symptoms, The waters are 
troubled enough, and these are notoriously the waters 
in which Hitler prefers to fish. 


* * * 


Dollars, American and Canadian 


The fact that the passage of the Aid for Democracy 
Act (né Lease and Lend) has not absolved the British 
Treasury from the necessity of increasing its supply of 
dollars by every possible means has been emphatically 
underlined by the news that the holding of shares in 
the American Viscose Corporation, owned by Courtaulds, 
Ltd., has been sold on behalf of the Treasury to an 
American syndicate who are to make a public issue of 
the shares. American Viscose is one of the earliest and 
most successful examples of direct British enterprise in 
American industry and, however good the monetary 
bargain, there will be a great deal of sympathy with 
Courtaulds over the loss of their child. It is, indeed, a 
sad event, though not one that is to be regretted, since 
it comes at a most appropriate hour to demonstrate that 
Great Britain is still ready for sacrifices of any kind to 
provide the sinews of war. There are already signs that 
the Lease and Lend programme is to be interpreted 
broadly—large transfers of cotton and tobacco are 
apparently on the agenda—but the shortage of dollars 
is as acute as ever. The appearance in the estimates of 
British dollar needs which have been published recently 
in the United States of substantial sums paid to Canada 
has naturally given rise to some discussion in this 
country. As was remarked in The Economist last week, 
‘it is somewhat anomalous that a neutral should be 
providing munitions free of cash payment while gold or 
American dollars are still being paid to a belligerent.” 
But it would be wrong to read into this anomaly, as 
is being done in some quarters, a suggestion that there 
is any hoarding of gold by Canada or any lack of 
financial co-operation at Ottawa. The gold or American 
dollars paid to Canada by the United Kingdom are 
needed to settle Canada’s own adverse balance with 
the United States, a balance swollen by imports of 
raw materials and machinery for the rapidly growing 
Canadian armament programme. If Canada could obtam 
these commodities on lease-and-lend terms, the necessity 
would, of course, disappear. But the difficulties that 
have to be surmounted do not include any lack of ¢o- 
operation on Canada’s part, and it is a pity that the 
publication of partial statistics should have given rise 
to a false impression. 


* w * 


Minds Across the Sea 


The representation of the British and American 
Governments in each other’s capital is rapidly and 
happily growing. Mr Winant, the new Ambassador, has 
been welcomed by the Pilgrims. He was accompanied 
by Mr Benjamin Cohen, one of the acutest minds in the 
New Deal and a very close associate of Mr Roosevelt ; 
and he has been followed by Mr W. A. Harriman, who 
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is to act as the President’s ‘‘ defence expediter.”’ At the 
same time, Mr Anthony Biddle has come to London as 
Ambassador or Minister to the Governments-in-Exile. 
This, together with the existing staff of the Embassy 
and the shifting population of special missions, con- 
stitutes by far the strongest diplomatic team that the 
United States has had in any foreign capital since the 
days of the Paris Peace Conference. At the other end 
of the cable, in Washington, Lord Halifax has recently 
been given three most valuable reinforcements. Sir 
Arthur Salter is going out on a mission that will mainly 
be concerned with the supply of merchant shipping ; Mr 
R. H. Brand, who is already in Washington, is to repre- 
sent the Ministry of Food ; and Professor Noel Hall is 
to take charge of the economic warfare work of the 
Embassy. Thus the Ambassador, himself a member of 
the War Cabinet, will now be supported by the un- 
recedented number of three Ministers in the Embassy 
(Mr Butler, Sir Gerald Campbell and Professor Hall), by 
two Privy Councillors (Mr Purvis and Sir Arthur Salter) 
and by other Heads of Mission of the calibre of Mr 
Brand, Sir Clive Baillieu (Supply), Mr Morris Wilson 
(Aircraft Production) and Sir Frederick Phillips 
(Treasury). All this is very much to the good; these 
two Embassies can never again be regarded as ordinary 
diplomatic posts. 
* * * 


Two Masters 


The layman can say little useful about aircraft 
design and manufacture, but many thoughtful citizens 
have been rightly disturbed by recent stories of friction 
between the Air Ministry and the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production, and by reports of resignations, In the Com- 
mons debates last week and this on the Air Estimates, 
these tales have been put in a soberer perspective. The 
chief figure involved, Sir Henry Tizard—the doyen of 
aeronautical research who ‘‘ found it impossible (as one 
Member put it) to work at MAP ’’—is coming back to 
work, Sir Charles Bruce-Gardner, who had been some- 
what ambiguously placed in the Ministry as chief execu- 
tive of the Society of British Aircraft Constructors, has 
returned to his employers. Only Air Marshal Sir John 
Salmond, who was Director of Armament Production at 
MAP, is still absent and unexplained. The point is that, 


administratively, MAP is an anomaly. After Dunkirk, . 


simply because of the lamentable failure of output to 
keep pace with war needs, an ad hoc Ministry to put 
aircraft first was a necessity. Its job was to deliver the 
goods, and history will record Lord Beaverbrook’s 
success, Since September, the scene has altered. The need 
is no longer simply to speed up production. Quantitative 
superiority remains the target, but out of the dramatic 
events of the past six months, crucial questions of 
quality—or, more precisely, of type—have arisen; and 
there are two Ministries, instead of one, involved in their 
answer. It is not so much a question of friction between 
MAP and the Air Ministry as one of sovereignty. On the 
face of it, it would seem obvious that the Air Ministry, 
within the frame of the Cabinet and its Defence organisa- 
tion, should decide such issues as the ratio in production 
between fighters and bombers and the new types to be 
turned out in bulk—just as the War Office should make 
its requisition for co-operating and carrying planes, and 
the Admiralty for fleet arm machines. MAP is a supply 
department with the title of Ministry, and its function 
is production not policy ; it should be, as one Member 
said last week, the Air Ministry’s ‘“‘fag.’’ Actually, 
however, development and research are focussed at 
MAP—for what are, admittedly, sound practical reasons 
—just as the ‘‘ technical and scientific people ”’ of the 
War Office are at the Ministry of Supply ; and Lord 
Beaverbrook is hardly the man to be anyone’s fag. 
Last year’s crisis called for energy and resolute in- 
dividualism, just as perhaps shipbuilding and the clear- 
ance of ports do at present. Now, at what is probably 
the turning point of the air war, it is co-operation in a 
common programme of defence and victory that is called 
for; and without judging any of the technical matters 
involved—or even knowing what exactly is going on— 
it is possible for the layman to decide that the present 
system of “ diarchy’’ by these two Ministries is preg- 
nant with perils. 


* * * 





Berbera Retaken 


There is still little to report from Libya. The RAF 
have delivered some punishing attacks on Tripoli where 
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units of the Luftwaffe are stationed. In Eritrea, after a 
lull, fighting has flared up again at Keren, but the 
attacks appear to have been launched by the Italians 
in an attempt to break the noose which the encircling 
British forces are drawing tighter. In Abyssinia, the 
advance of Imperial and Patriot troops continues on all 
fronts, but the forces operating in the southern sector 
are encountering less opposition and greater progress is 
being made. The stroke of the week was undoubtedly the 
recapture of Berbera, capital of British Somaliland. The 
attack was launched by landing parties under cover of a 
naval and air bombardment and Somalis and Arabs took 
a prominent part in the engagement. The Italians cap- 
tured were in a state of very low moral, and their equip- 
ment suggested that the Italians have now completely 
abandoned any attempt to relieve their outlying garri- 
sons. The mopping-up of the colony should not take 
long, and it is satisfactory to recall that its occupation 
by the Italians has lasted only seven months. 


* * * 


Clydeside Again 


Mr Bevin’s scheme to speed up work in docks is to 
be applied to Clydeside. On March 22nd the dockers 
there were scheduled to register and become, in effect, 
employees of the Ministry of Transport, with the benefits 
of a guaranteed weekly wage, generous overtime rates 
and regular employment. Unfortunately, the trade union 
representatives of 4,000 Glasgow dockers say their men 
will not come in. Apparently, neither the visit of the 
King nor the visit—the first one—of the Luftwaffe has 
altered their view, which is not shared by their 600 
colleagues at Greenock, that the plan is impracticable, 
and that they are doing by their present arrangements 
all that can be done. This contrast to the eager accept- 
ance of the scheme by the dockers on Merseyside is 
fiddling while Rome burns—or, rather, while the enemy 
bombers made a syncopated progression, night by night, 
from port to port—with a vengeance. It is possible that 
some of the dockers’ misgivings are quite genuine. The 
Clyde and the Mersey are not on all fours, and it would 
be foolish to set these Clydesiders down simply as Com- 
munist saboteurs when the part played by the Com- 
munist few is, as always, only to fan the flames. More- 
over, only a fifth of the dockers were at the meeting 
which voted for rejection. But in alliance with the mer- 
chant seamen who take “impracticable” risks every 
hour of the day, these dockers hold the life of the 
nation in their hands, and if Mr Bevin considers that 
his scheme is essential, he has power to enforce it—and 
the duty to do so. Indeed, the urgency of the day is no 
less than it was when a military director of all forms of 
transport was placed over the French ports which fed 
the Allied armies twenty-five years ago—and it is not 
only in dock labour that the present means of moving 
goods are faulty. 


* * * 


If Hitler Comes 


Over last week-end, the Government issued the 
text of the leaflet, shortly to be distributed to every 
household, on what to do in an invasion. “ Stay put”’ 
has been defined as staying in one’s district, but other- 
wise carrying on a normal life—unless fighting breaks 
out in the neighbourhood, in which case people are 
advised to stay indoors until the battle is over. The 
police and air-raid wardens will be the normal source 
of advice and orders; but it is possible that the public 
will have to take orders from the military or Home 
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Guard, and the vexed question of how to distinguish 
‘a genuine British soldier from a German in disguise is 


resolved by merely telling people to use a little common- 
sense. Stans disappointment. will be felt that the ringing 
of church bells will be confined to a place where para- 
chute troops have been seen to drop, for it had been 
widely believed that the church bells were to replace the 
beacons and that the burghers of Carlisle would hear 
of a landing in Kent as soon as a triple bob major could 
be rung round the country. A more serious criticism 1s 
the apparent absence of a , gern ban on travel. It is 
said that certain roads and railways will be reserved 
for military use and that unnecessary journeys should 
not be made; but, in the absence of specific directions 
to the contrary, it seems likely that many people’s first 
thought will be to join evacuated families, which they 
will not consider as “ unnecessary.”” Nor does the 
Government quite seem to have realised that the out- 
standing national reaction to invasion will probably be, 
not panic, as might be inferred from Mr. Morrison’s 
broadcast, but curiosity. It is quite true that the leaflet 
says that careful plans have been made to enable news- 
papers and broadcasts to carry on, and that emergency 
measures have been prepared. But the authorities must 
expect groups of curious sightseers thronging the 
streets, passing on all the rumours they hear in spite 
of specific instructions to the contrary. For it is very 
unlikely that people will be content to stay indoors and 
read or listen to the news while the greatest nationa’ 
event for 875 years may be taking place on their 
doorsteps. 


* * * 


Jam Yesterday, Jam Tomorrow 


Ii is wholly good that a start has been made in 
securing the more equitable distribution of previously 
unrationed unessential foodstuffs. The “‘ sweet spread ”’ 
ration, which came into force on March 17th, at a rate 
of 8 oz. per head per month of jam, marmalade, syrup or 
treacle, is admittedly severe, though any surplus at the 
end of two months will be free for sale. Indeed, 
it is impossible not to wish that the Ministry had 
grasped the nettle earlier and prevented the entrench- 
ment on stocks which has taken place since the 
food position radically changed last summer. But 
there can be nothing but congratulation for the 
extension of the “‘ global’ principle, for rationing alter- 
native foodstuffs, to articles of diet outside the list of 
first essentials. The omission of honey from the list 
appears to call for some explanation, since it is very 
doubtful whether stocks are sufficiently large to meet 
the increased demand for honey to which the rationing 
of jam, marmalade, syrup and treacle will give rise. 
Also, the inclusion of honey in the ration would have 
given each individual a less exiguous share of *‘ spread.”’ 
One question of principle is raised by the new order. 
The set-up of the grocery and provision trade is so com- 
plicated that, if registration is confined to those shops 
whose supplies cover the whole range of rationed 
goods from jam to bacon, a number of excellent distri- 
butors will be driven out of business, quite unnecessarily 
and quite arbitrarily. Moreover, the discipline of the 
consumer, whose traditional “ choice’ is now rigidly 
curtailed, is carried to excessive lengths if ability to buy 
in the “‘ best ’’ market is limited by an indefinite 


number of additions to the goods which must be bought 
in one shop. 


» * * 


The Milky Way 


_ Since the war started the consumption of milk has 
risen by one-seventh. Now, domestic sales are to be 
reduced by the same proportion. The object is not simply 
to compensate the increase in consumption, but to 
release more milk for cheese and for a reserve of con- 
densed milk. The war has also seen an appreciable fall 
in domestic output and a sharp drop in imports of manu- 
factured milk, and domestic consumption has hitherto 
been —_ up by cutting down supplies to manufac- 
turers. The intention is still to protect domestic users. 
But a reserve of processed milk is needed, because next 
winter may well witness a greater scarcity of liquid 
milk supplies than this winter’s shortage, which at the 
end of last year made a cut of one-tenth in retail sales 
temporarily necessary. Dairy herds have priority in 
feeding-stuffs, But it is widely believed that the rations 
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which it has been found possible to give will not be 
sufficient to prevent a noticeable decline in yields; and 
the shipping position is not growing easier. Moreover, 
the shortage of cheese has borne severely on some heavy 
workers. From the end of this month, cheese will be 
rationed and—an excellent innovation—extra supplies 
will be available for farm workers and underground 
workers. Meanwhile, the problem of milk prices remains, 
Consumption cannot raised, and the national milk 
and milk-in-schools schemes make cheap milk available 
for those who need it most. It is adults who are now 
asked to use less. But the price of milk still weights the 
distribution of supplies, and a recent remarkable inci- 
dent in Edinburgh is not without significance. In 
December, the retail price was advanced by the Scottish 
Milk Marketing Board from 4d. a pint to 44d. One co- 
operative firm continued to sell at 4d. on the ground 
that, since sales could not be increased because supplies 
were fixed, it was important to prevent sales from fall- 
ing. They objected to “ producers’ boards fixing prices 
without adequate guarantees to consumers’’; and the 
point was surely well taken. 


* * * 


Cheap Money 


It is interesting that, at the same time as the pro- 
gressive reduction of interest rates in Germany has 
reached a new stage (the first series of 3) per cent. Reich 
Treasury bonds is discussed on page 879), a violent 
attack on the British Government’s established policy of 
**cheap money ”’ should have been made, at the annual 
meeting of the United Kingdom Temperance and 
General Provident Institution, by Sir Ernest Benn. Sir 
Ernest Benn made three points: first, that by fixing in- 
terest rates one per cent. lower than they might have 
been, only £20 millions had been saved in 1940, “ ten 
times’ less than had been added to the wages bill in 
the same year ; secondly, that the process of large-scale 
short-term borrowing, which is essential to ‘‘ chea 
money,” had ‘‘ weakened confidence in the funds ’’; and, 
thirdly, that with higher interest rates, the “‘ gap” 
between Government income and expenditure might 
have been closed. He added that ‘‘ cheap money means 
dearer life assurance.’’ In Germany, the reason for a 
‘‘cheap money ”’ policy is that there is now virtually 
nothing that investors can do with their savings but 
lend them to the Government; civilian factories have 
been closed ; stocks of goods for civilian consumption 
have run down ; the use of capital for non-war purposes 
is banned ; savings have been increased by the stringent 
restriction of consumption and expenditure. The same 
considerations are, or ought to be, applicable here. Sir 
Ernest Benn complained that ‘‘ cheap money had failed 
to stimulate trade.’’ It was never intended to do so in 
war-time. Trade should not be stimulated in war-time, 
but anesthetised—except where it is directly subserving 
the needs of the war economy. As Lord Stamp pointed 
out at the recent meeting of the Abbey Road Building 
Society, cheap money has not, in fact, led to the classical 
consequences of easy money, speculation and rising 
prices—prices have risen for other reasons, many of 
them, including the advance in wages, most regrettable. 
Cheap money is possible because, directly or indirectly, 
the Government controls investment and production as 
well as public finance ; it is in a position to multiply the 
genuine savings which it wishes to borrow’ by severely 
curtailing all forms of expenditure. There is no need to 
raise interest rates to attract genuine savings from other 
uses, because those other uses can be prevented ; and if 
higher rates were offered to induce investors to pass on 
an inflationary expansion of credit, the created money 
which the Government borrowed (as The Economist has 
pointed out before) would be no less inflationary because 
it cost 5 per cent. It would be politically scandalous as 
well as economically unsound for the Government to pay 
more than it need for the money required to finance the 
war ; and the absence of corresponding common sense in 
wage and price policy is, admittedly, a grave anomaly. 


* * * 


Bricks and Mortar 


On Wednesday the Ministry of Works and Build- 
ings was debated in the Commons. The account given 
- Mr George Hicks, Parliamentary Secretary to the 

inistry, made it plain that its first task was to distri- 
bute bricks and mortar according to the needs of the 
war effort: to build new factories, to house evacuated 
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departments, to repair damaged property, and to 
increase efficiency by eliminating irrelevant competi- 
tion. He was satisfied that the supply of cement was 
not being restricted by the directors of the industry, 
and that a reorganisation of brick orders, with “ rational 
control”? over brick works, would provide sufficient 
supplies and adequate stocks. The wider question of 
lanning was dealt with by Mr Greenwood, whose duty 
is to see that nothing is done “ in the heat of war” to 
‘‘ prejudice” the efficiency of post-war planning. The 
fact is that, in wartime, the physical problems of war 
must come first. But peacetime solutions are at the 
same time being advanced by the researches of Lord 
Reith and Mr Greenwood into the mechanism of insti- 
tuting a central planning authority for the use and 
development of land, and—no less—by the rationalisa- 


tion and standardisation which, to meet the needs of | 


the moment, are being pressed upon the building indus- 
try. Bricks and mortar will be the basis of immediate 
post-war employment, and the efficiency of the industry, 
together with an effective system of priorities for both 
materials and labour, will be a key-point in reconstruc- 
tion. 

x * * 


Snacks for Soldiers 


The question of canteens for the troops has become 
rather a confused issue. For a long time, retail traders 
have been conducting a running fight against “‘encroach- 
ments on the domain of the shopkeeper’; and the 
Grocers’ Journal reports with some satisfaction that “‘ a 
review is taking place of all existing canteens catering 
for the needs of the troops, and all those which are 
found to be redundant will not in future secure an allot- 
ment of supplies from the Ministry of Food.’’ This is 
perfectly true, and the War Office has issued an order 
limiting the hours during which canteens may be open. 
Actually, it would be a pity if it were supposed that 
these restrictions were a concession to commercial terri- 
torialism—and much more of a pity if the supposition 
were, in fact, to be correct. The real reason for the 
restrictions is generally believed to be waste, the fact 
that troops, drawing and only partially consuming 
Service rations, have been making great demands on 
supplies of food through the canteens of NAAFI and 
the 5,000 stationary and 700 mobile canteens run by 
voluntary means. It is a question of supply, not of 
trade rights, and the diversion of food from straitened 
civilian areas to canteens for the troops can certainly 
not be justified. But the Army view certainly seems to 
be that, even if supplies have to be restricted to prevent 
waste, the canteens can perform a valuable social pur- 
pose if they keep open selling cups of tea and non- 
rationed foodstuffs. Indeed, it might be practicable to 
underdraw Service rations in some areas in order to 
divert supplies to canteens where soldiers and airmen 
can eat and drink cheaply and under easy and pleasant 
conditions. 

* * * 


Working Women 


Mr Bevin’s announcement that the national regis- 
tration of women for war work would begin with the age 
groups 20 and 21, the first of which will register on 
April 19th next, was accompanied by a number of 
specific proposals for the adaptation of industrial con- 
ditions. The first difficulty involved in a wholesale im- 
press of women, and in particular married women, into 
industry is occasioned by the fact that the woman’s 
work probably does not end when she leaves the factory. 
Only the dlaghs women who have no dependants may be 
without these commitments. Unlike the man whose place 
she has taken, the industrial woman has in all proba- 
bility a nationally important job of work to do in her 
home after official working hours. In consequence, the 
maximum number of hours which she can work in a 
factory without impairing health and efficiency is less 
than the maximum number of hours which can be 
worked by a man. This is recognised in Mr Bevin’s sug- 
gestion that managements wherever possible shall intro- 
duce a half-day shift of five hours for women workers. 
But there is good reason to believe that this is not a 
matter which can be left to the voluntary efforts of 
“good”? managements, without imposing much waste- 
ful strain and a number of physic breakdowns. It is 
known that in certain Government factories women 
volunteers are required to work twelve hours a day, 
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six days a week. This is a burden which cannot be 
supported indefinitely by any woman with home com- 
mitments. The provision of minders to care for children, 
while their mothers are at work, provides no solution to 
this problem, which is concerned with the claims on the 
time and energy of the mother, wife or unmarried 
woman with dependants when she is at home. The second 
pressing problem with which Mr Bevin is seeking to 
grapple is that of transferring women from their homes 
to work in different ions of the country. Here the 
strain is to be eased by the grant of billeting and 
settling-in money. But ‘again the root. of the problem, 
which is the unwillingness of the vast majority of women 
to cut leose their home ties, remains. It is impor- 
tant that the Ministry of Labour should stick as closely 
as ible to its own precept of disturbing the nucleus 
of the family—which is in many cases already disrupted 
by military service and evacuation—as little as possible. 


* * * 


Portland Place under Fire 


The BBC is being bombed again—with divers wordy 
reproaches. On the question of pacifist performers, the 
Corporation is now maintaining that it is agitation 
and not opinion that they wish to bar. When 
Sir Walter Citrine refused to broadcast because certain 
references to enemy bombing were deleted, he merely 
showed that his stay in the free air of the United States 
had put him out of accord with the kind of defence 
restrictions which other broadcasters and all pressmen 
readily accept. When Mr Hely Hutchinson, M.P., pro- 
tests against the early morning religious talks mainly, 
it seems, because a recent speaker subscribed to the 
monstrous doctrine that every child should have an 
equal start in life and equal educational opportunity, his 
plaint surely speaks for itself. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


Evidence of the close co-operation between Spain and 
Germany in North Africa was given last week in Tangier. 
The Menoub of Tangier, the Sultan of Morocco’s repre- 
sentative, has been expelled and his residence handed 
back with much ceremony to the Germans, who used it 
as a German Consulate before the last war. 


* 


Justices appointed to adjudicate in juvenile courts 
have been classified in age groups for 600 of such courts. 
The result shows that of the 5,039 justices so classified, 
133 are under 40; 1,888 are between 40 and 60; 2,620 are 
between 60 and 75; and 398 are over 75. Of the latter 
total, only one justice is over ninety years of age. 


* 


The Government’s new scheme for relieving persons 
in serious financial difficulties by reason of the war has 
been revealed with the publication of the text of the 
Liabilities (Wartime Acne: Bill. It provides that 
a liabilities adjustment officer shall be appointed to every 
county court district where he appears to be needed, and 
a debtor will be enabled to apply to him for advice and 
assistance in arriving at an equitable scheme of arrange- 
ment with his creditors. The Courts (Emergency Powers) 
Acts and the Possession of Mortgaged Land (Emergency 
Provisions) Act are extended by the new Bill to con- 
tracts and mortgages made since the beginning of the 
war. 
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Labour in the Defence Programme 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


February 19th 


S OME estimate of labour’s position at this stage of the 
defence effort is now possible. The basic statistics give 
a preliminary indication of recent changes. In December, 
1940, total non-agricultural employment stood at 37.2 
millions, compared with 35.8 millions in the preceding 
December, 28.3 millions in the year 1932 and 36.7 millions 
in the year 1929. Average weekly earnings in all manu- 
facturing industries were $27.89 for December, 1940 ; 
they were $26.26 in the preceding December. In busy 
1937 they were $24.95. On the base 1935-39 = 100, the 
index of the cost of goods purchased by wage-earners and 
lower-salaried workers in the large cities—food, clothing, 
rent, fuel, etc.—stood at 100.7 in December, 1940, com- 
pared with 99.6 in the preceding December, 92.4 in the 
year 1933 and 122.5 in the year 1929. 

The story behind the statistics of these shifts contains a 
number of new chapters. During the long decade of under- 
employment, jobs had been scarcest in the construc- 
tion and the durable goods fields—the two fields of most 
greatly quickened activity under the defence programme. 
Apprenticeships had been few, retirements and shifts to 
other occupations many. By midsummer, a nation that 
for years had been primarily concerned with unemploy- 
ment had become primarily concerned with employment. 
That did not mean that unemployment had disappeared 
~—according to kerbside statistics, there are some 5.5 
million persons still unemployed, of whom about half are 
probably employable. But it did mean that, in certain 
categories, the nation faced scarcity rather than surplus. 
It did mean that the main job of the still rather young 
U.S. Employment Service suddenly began to correspond 
to its title. It did mean that, instead of careful measures 
—-as, for instance, in the Tennessee Valley Authority—to 
avoid being besieged by workers on the road in search of 
a job, transfers of workers had to be arranged to staff 
many of the big new products. 

In a number of categories the existing quantity of 
skill is being increased by supplement and by dilution. 
Short vocational courses are preparing youngsters in 
the high schools, on-the-job training and “ up-grading ”’ 
is being done in the plants. For the latter purpose, the 
Labour Division of the Defence Commission has divided 
the country into twenty-two industrial districts ; in more 
than forty cities, a member of their staff, assisted by a 
panel drawn from labour and management, is forward- 
ing this job. 

Up to the present, the bottlenecks are localised and 
relatively few. But with the completion of the many 
plants now in the construction stage, pressure for highly- 
skilled mechanics will be sharply stepped up, and present 
methods of supply may require revision. 

The current firmness in wages is in part—so far as 
concerns certain categories of skilled workers—a reflec- 
tion of scarcity. In larger part, it is a reflection of the 
social legislation of the past eight years, and the require- 
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ment that compliance with this legislation should be a 
condition of receiving defence contracts. Four basic laws 
are included in these safeguards: the Walsh-Healy Act, 
roviding for determination by the U.S. Department of 
alee of a minimum wage rate on contracts over 
$10,000 ; the Wagner Act, recognising the right to collec- 
tive bargaining ; the Fair Labour Standards Act, con- 
taining minimum wage and maximum hour provisions ; 
and the Davis-Bacon Act, requiring the payment of pre- 
vailing wages on Government construction projects. A 
test of these provisions has just been terminated in 
respect of a contract for the manufacture of trucks, the 
award of which to the Ford Motor Company was with- 
drawn—after considerable discussion back and forth in 
Army Procurement and the Defence Commission— 
because Mr Ford, an outstanding opponent of labour 
organisation, declined to accept the conditions, 


Board and Lodging 


Among living costs, the main squeeze arising out of 
the new distribution of economic effort has to do with 
housing. The pressure of increased purchasing power 
caused food prices to advance 2.4 per cent. between 
December, 1939, and December, 1940, but about twenty 
foods are currently declared to be in surplus by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and therefore available for dis- 
tribution through the Stamp Plan. But to the cumula- 
tive housing shortage—during the second half of the 
1920’s in 257 selected cities accommodation was pro- 
vided for about 825,000 families annually ; during the 
second half of the 1930’s, for about 148,000—is now added 
an acute need for workers’ homes in certain localities, 
near shipbuilding yards, aeroplane plants, etc., where 
the maser of employees has ee doubled and trebled 
in the course of a few months. 

Construction around these sites is projected and in 
process under both public and private auspices, but the 
position on February 8th of public defence housing con- 
struction for civilian industrial workers—funds allo- 
cated for 68,432 units, 530 units completed—shows about 
where the matter stands. 

A major difference between the position of labour in 
the current effort and in 1917-19 is the difference in the 
degree of organisation in defence industries. The coming 
of “‘ industrial ’’ unionism, with its inclusion of unskilled 
and semi-skilled, as well as skilled, workers in the union 
ranks, and the extension, under the Wagner Act, of 
organisation into such industries as automobiles, steel, 
textiles, rubber, glass, shipbuilding, electrical equip- 
ment, public utilities, aircraft, have greatly changed the 
picture of collective bargaining. Anti-union strongholds 
such as Ford and Bethlehem are coming to be exceptional. 

The current three-way split in labour’s forces, how- 
ever, greatly lessens the force of organised labour. In 
spite of rank-and-file desire for unity, it became clear 
last autumn, at the time of the American Federation of 
Labour and Congress of Industrial Organisations’ con- 
ventions, that a formula for unity was not a present 
possibility ; the best obtainable arrangement was a pre- 
carious for-the-duration truce. At the CIO convention 
the long-standing inner divergence between the left wing 
and the right took on major proportions. 

Sponsoring Mr Willkie’s candidacy during the last 
weeks of the campaign, when the tide appeared to have 
taken a Republican turn, Mr Lewis announced that he 
would resign if Mr Roosevelt were re-elected—thereby, 
as someone remarked, putting the country under the 
necessity of selecting two presidents, one for the nation 
and one for the CIO Mr Lewis’s opposition to involve- 
ment in the war, shared by the Communist wings of 
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various CIO. unions, and Mr Hillman’s collaboration 
with the Roosevelt programme as a member of the 
Defence Advisory Commission, have deeply divided the 
CIO. for months. The convention merely glossed over 
that division, Mr Lewis’s successor, Mr Philip Murray, 
long-time member of the United Mine Workers and able 
head of the Steel Workers Organising Committee, has 
not yet indicated where he stands. 


Few Strikes 


Recently, strikes in defence industries have been 
making headlines, and in conservative quarters growls 
about the conscription of labour are heard. As a matter 
of fact, strikes have been surprisingly few. In 1987, when 
a business upturn brought ‘aaielaaes on a scale 
considerably less than the present, 4,740 strikes, in- 
volving 1,860,621 workers, caused 28,424,857 man-days 
of idleness. In 1989, there were 2,613 strikes, by 1,170,962 
workers, lasting 17,812,219 man-days. For this past year 
by contrast, the total is 2,450 strikes, 575,000 workers, 
6,500,000 man-days idle. It is also interesting to compare 
these figures with those for 1916, with 3,789 strikes and 
1,599,917 workers out, and 1917 with 4,450 strikes and 
1,227,254 workers out. 

The reason that there have not been more strikes lies, 
in part, in the machinery for settling disputes contained 


in various collective contracts, many of which have been 


recently renewed, and, in part, in the efforts of the Con- 
ciliation Service of the U.S. Department of Labour and 
the work of the Labour Relations Section of the Defence 
Commission, whose representatives have forestalled most 
of the 300 threatened stoppages since the beginning of 
the defence programme and helped the quick termina- 
tion of such as have occurred. 


Criticisms of the King 
Ministry 
[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


February 18th 


Tue Federal Parliament of Canada _re-assembled 
on Februar 
ten weeks. 
House of Commons 


for the 


he Minister of Finance presented to the 
ordinary non-war_ estimates 


$417,103,000; capital account, $3,453,000; special 
account, $11,042,000; and Government-owned enter- 


prises $1,533,000. These figures represent a reduc- | 


tion of $18,120,000 compared with the estimates for the 
current fiscal 
increases totalling about $25 millions, of which the most 
important items are $10,700,000 for the new scheme of 
unemployment insurance and $2,750,000 for the 


decennial census. He placed the total amount of the un- \ 


controllable expenditures at $268,102,732, of which $151 
millions were allocated to interest on debt and the 
balance to items such as war pensions, provincial sub- 
sidies, old-age pensions, etc.; he claimed that since the 
war began net savings of $92 millions had been effected 
to reduce the controllable expenditures to roughly $164 
millions. He explained that the interest on the public 
debt had increased $6,934,000 during the present fiscal 
year and would mount further next year. His most com- 
forting disclosure was a forecast that the deficit of the 
Canadian National Railway system would be completely 
eliminated in the coming fiscal year and no provision is 
eing made for it. ; 

The King Ministry can count upon the co-operation of 
all the Opposition groups on all vital issues, but it can 
also expect a continuous barrage of criticism about the 
more unsatisfactory features of its war administration. 
For some time past Ottawa has been full of stories of 
serious friction and dissensions between certain Ministers 
and high officials and rumours of impending resigna- 
tions. The chief storm centre of the rumours is the 
Ministry of Munitions and Supply, and there have appa- 
rently been acute differences of opinion on fundamental 
policies between Mr Howe, the Minister in charge of 
this department, and Mr H. R. Macmillan, a prominent 

usiness man from British Columbia, who is Chairman 
of the Wartime Requirements Board. Mr Macmillan has 
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The careful investor insists that any 
security into which he is asked to put 
money shall pass the most searching 
examination. Defence Bonds stand up 
to any enquiry; the more critical it is, 
| the more their merits stand out — but 
you can hold only £1,000 
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3% per annum from date of 
purchase paid on May Ist 
and November rst. Interest 
is liable to Income Tax, but 
tax not deducted at source. 
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In £5 units, or multiples of 

£5, from any Bank, Trustee ‘ 
Savings Bank, Post Office 
or Stockbroker, or by instal- 
ments, using 2/6 Savings 
Stamps, through any 
Savings Group. 
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withheld his predicted resignation, but he recently in- 
timated that he would only return to Ottawa if he felt 
it possible to do useful work there. The Opposition will 
want some explanation of these matters, and consider- 
able interest will attach to the proceedings of the special 
committee of the Commons, which is to investigate war 
expenditure. 

In January, the first payments made under the greatly 
increased scale of taxation decreed by the last Budget 
raised the yield of the Federal revenues very sharply to 
$80,235,205, which was almost double the figure for 
January, 1940, but expenditure during the month was 
proportionately higher at $124,993,101, compared with 
$58,689,714. War expenditure amounted to $67,667,155, 
compared with $13,485,636. For the first ten months of 
the current fiscal year, the Federal revenues totalled 
$652,849,304, compared with $441,586,692 in the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, while expenditure 
totalled $920,588,356, compared with $473,068,071 ; the 
amounts absorbed by the war effort in the two periods 
were $565,040,923 and $61,597,401 respectively. 

There has been no material change in business condi- 
tions in recent weeks. Given below are data about 
the weekly economic index of the Bureau of Statistics 
and some of its components :— 


Car- Wholesale Bank Weekly 
Week ending loadings Prices Clearings Index 
Feb. 10, 1940 ...... 87-6 82-2 117-3 109-0 
Jan. 25, 1941 ...... 91-5 84°8 98-9 107-7 
Feb. 1, 1941 ...... 92-6 84°8 102-2 108-3 
Feb. 8, 1941 ...... 89-8 85-0 92-5 106-1 


The latest employment bulletin of the Bureau of 
Statistics shows that in December there was the usual 
mid-winter contraction of employment, but it was only 
3.5 per cent., which was about half of the average per- 
centage decline for this month in the past twenty years. 
In the past month, the Canadian stock markets have 
deteriorated as the result of fears lest the war spread; 
there has been a persistent liquidation of holdings, with 
the result that the general price level has dropped 
steadily. The Bureau’s “‘ Investors’ ’’ Index, which stood 
at 72.7 on January 15th, had dropped to 68 by Feb- 
ruary 6th. However, the bond market has remained firm 
without anything but a slight drop in the price level. 


Industry in Eire 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


March 4th 


Tue volume of the Census of Population of 1936 dealing 
with occupations, which has now appeared, reveals the 
shift that has been taking place between primary, 
secondary and tertiary industries. In the ten years 
1926-36, the numbers engaged in agricultural production 
decreased by 87,355, or 5.8 per cent. The proportion of 
the total occupied population employed in agriculture 
fell, for the first time, to less than half, being 49.3 per 
cent. The numbers engaged in other productive indus- 
tries increased by 41,493. The increase was mainly in 
the protected industries, as the numbers employed in 
brewing, until recently the great export industry, fell 
by 20 per cent. The number employed in professions 
increased by 4,962, or 12.8 per cent., and in commerce 
and finance by 12,940, or 11.3 per cent. The growth of 
public intervention in Irish life is shown by the increase 
in the number of civil servants from 89,000 to 46,000. 
These statistics indicate that, as regards the occupa- 
tional distribution of population, Eire is following the 
normal trend. 

_ The development of the secondary industries has given 
rise to several wartime problems. At the annual meeting 
of the Federation of Irish Manufacturers, it was stated 


‘that Irish industries require £23 millions of imported 


raw materials, some of which have become difficult, if 
not impossible, to obtain. The members of the Federa- 
tion were inclined to blame the Government for the 
shortage of supplies of many imports, but the Minister 
for Industry and Commerce effectively retorted that 
manufacturers had been strongly urged to lay in stocks 
while the shipping situation was still relatively satisfac- 
tory. A committee of scientists has been set up to inves- 
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tigate the possibility of using home-produced materials, 
oa an eflort is being made. to mobilise supplies of 
industrial plant. 


Rationing Consumers 


The difficulties in relation to supplies are not confined 
to raw materials. Many consumers’ g are bein 
rationed. Petrol is still short and is being distribute 
very sparingly ; deliveries of household coal are reduced 
to one quarter of a ton a month ; tea is rationed on the 
basis of two ounces a week for each person ; butter is 
being rationed by retailers ; and the amount of tobacco 
released from bond has been cut down by one-fifth. On 
top of all these shortages of imports came the threat of 
a shortage of meat caused by the outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease, but, owing to the energetic action of the 
Department of Agriculture in dealing with this plague, 
the supply of meat will probably be maintained. 


The statistics of external trade in 1940 reveal that 
imports amounted to £46,799,048, an increase of 
£3,384,909 over 1939, and exports to £32,972,732, an 
increase of £6,072,368. The debit balance of £13,826,316 
was £2,688,459 lower than in 1939. Estimates of the 
invisible balance are not yet available, but it is impro- 
bable that the credit balance on invisible account is 
equal to this visible debit balance. The cessation of the 
income derived from the Sweepstakes, and the reduc- 
tion of emigrants’ remittances and of many dividends 
payable from abroad, have not been compensated by 
any equivalent reductions on the debit side of the in- 
visible account. 


The monetary circulation in December amounted to 
£22,825,783, which is the highest ever reached, and 
represents an increase of £3,532,172 in twelve months, 
The assets other than British Government securities, 
held by the Currency Commission, have increased by 
£800,000, but whether these additional assets include 
an increase in the gold held is not disclosed. 


The Defence of Panama 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


March 16th 


Ir is known that for some time past the American 
Government has been concerned over the defence of the 
Panama Canal, but it has been difficult for it to take 
speedy action, as its hands have been tied. The Canal 
Zone is a strip extending 5 miles inland from each 
bank of the Canal. It is commonly regarded as United 
States property. More accurately, it is administered by 
a governor appointed by the President of the United 
States, and held on long lease from the republic of 
Panama. Mutual relations were adjusted in 1936, when 
the United States abandoned its guarantee of Panaman- 
ian independence and surrendered its right to intervene 
in order to maintain order in Panama City and Colon. 

These provisions stand to-day, but meanwhile the 
safety of the Canal has become an increasingly critical 
question. The Zone cannot be adequately defended on 
its own soil ; it must have outposts. The United States, 
acting in accord with a provision of the treaty, has 
asked for air bases, searchlight and detector sites, and 
these have just been granted, on condition that occupa- 
tion will cease when the present “‘ state of emergency ” 
passes. Numerous different sites are involved, and the 
work is regarded as sufficiently urgent for the construc- 
tion of the necessary roads to start at once. 

It is a tribute to the good sense of the Panamanian 
administration that the negotiations have gone through 
without friction. For, although the arrangement does 
not imply anything approaching a military occupation, 
and Panamanian sovereignty in the area affected is 
adequately assured, there still lingers in many Central 
American countries a strong suspicion of North American 
expansionism in the Caribbean. Nevertheless, Dr Arias, 
who was inaugurated as President on October 1st last, 
has publicly assured President Roosevelt that Panama 
will do all in its power to safeguard the territorial and 
political integrity of the continent. This little country 
is, in fact, the centre of one of the vital sectors o 
“* hemispherical defence,’’ a sector which includes Trini- 
_ (the site of one of the leased naval bases) and Puerto 
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German Europe 


Cheap Money.—During 1940 there were successive 
reductions in all interest rates on money and capital. 
The bank rate was reduced from 4 per cent to per 
cent, and the pers discount rate from 23 per cent to 
2} per cent. Then Treasury bonds were issued at 4 per 
cent instead of 4}, and at the beginning of 1941 the first 
series of 3$ per cent Treasury bonds was offered. 
Since the beginning of the war, two important reasons 
have led to these reductions. Increased State expendi- 
ture, the closing down of factories manufacturing 
civilian goods and the depletion of civilian stocks caused 
unprecedented liquidity in the money and capital 
market. Security and share prices rose. Reich loans and 
other fixed interest-bearing securities went above par 
in 1940. This boom happened in a controlled capital 
market, and not even the reintroduced tax on specula- 
tion pe (which was suspended during 1989 and 1940) 
could check further increases at the beginning of 1941. 
At Ly end of February, however, the boom began to 
break. 

The other important reason for a policy of cheap 
money is the mounting debt of the Reich. At the begin- 
ning of the war, the total disclosed debt stood at 
Rm.37,332 millions. At the end of September, 1940, it 
had increased to Rm.69,665 millions. Assuming a 
further increase at the rate of the summer months of 
1940, the debt must have risen by the end of 1940 to some 
Rm.80,000 millions. This is a prodigious rate of increase 
creating difficulties, even for a completely controlled 
economy, and a very heavy. burden of interest payment. 

During 1940 it was thought possible, finally, to arrive 
at an interest rate for Reich loans of 3 per cent. But 
the effects of the general reduction of interest rates on 
banks, insurance companies, the rentier classes, and the 
small saver caused a halt. The banks have successfully 
reduced their debtor and creditor interest rates without 
losing income. The insurance companies are still trying 
to find a way out of the dilemma of stable premiums, 
higher payments because of the war losses, and diminish- 
ing incomes from investments, The rentier is told to 
consider the reduced income as a necessary sacrifice for 
the war effort. The increase in total savings still con- 
tinues, in spite of the reduction of the interest rate on 
savings deposits from 8 per cent to 2} per cent. The few 
annual reports of savings banks to hand show new record 
deposit figures at the end of 1°40, and the rise in savings 
deposits since the beginning of the war is estimated at 
Rm.8,000 millions to a total of Rm.26,000 millions. The 
small saver, i.e., the worker, the small shopkeeper, and 
independent artisan, is prevented from spending the 
increase in earnings, whose total considerably exceeds 
the pre-war level ; and the complete system of rationing 
forces them to deposit part of their earnings with a bank 
or savings bank. 

* 


Europe’s Tribute.—According to British Government 
figures, calculated at pre-occupation rates of exchange, 
the charges imposed by the Reich upon the occupied 
countries, including contributions to the maintenance of 
German forces and various obligations exacted in kind 
total £1,050 millions a year, compared with £125 millions 
a year at the most imposed on Germany under the Young 
Plan. The detailed estimates are as follows :— 


Per head of 
Total population 
OTN ET LTE bel cise £68,000,000 £25 
INI Siocsa ici odcasssvernsaceivoae 26,000,000 8 
ID ~  licss sncccudsonnaneannntie 75,000,000 8 
SN eI e eee bin thous bate 54,000,000 6 
France 827,000,000 20 


Seem meee eer eee esses eeeHeeeeee ree 


The figures must be treated with reserve in the case of Holland. 


* 


Emergency Credits.—At the beginning of the war 
special eredit facilities were granted to companies en- 
gaged in civilian industries and in commerce which had 
to reduce output or even to. close down. The Oeffa 
(Kreditanstalt fuer Oeffentliche Aribeiten, 1.e., bank 
for public works credits) reports for the middle of last 
year that credits amounting to only Rm.46.3 millions 
had to be granted. Industrial companies which had to 
expand their capacities under war orders were granted 


special credits by the Industrie-Bank-A.G., and by the 
Bank fuer Deutsche Luftfahrt. Both these banks report 
for the same period total credits amounting to roughly 
Rm.100 millions. 

These credits are much lower than was expected. New 
regulations instituting a collective credit guarantee by 
an entire industry seem to indicate that special credits 
will rise in the future. The guarantee funds will be pro- 
vided by a levy. The Government is to guarantee credits 
granted by banks to small business men called up for 

itary service for rebuilding their businesses after 
they have been demobilised. The credits are granted for 
a maximum period of two years, and to the maximum 
amount of Rm.5,000. The Reich guarantees 85 per cent. 
During the first year interest must not exceed 8 per 
cent. ; later it may be increased to 2 per cent. above 
the bank rate, that is, to 5} per cent. 


* 


Building.—The end of the milita campaign in 
France released a considerable number of building 
workers because work on the fortifications in the West 
was no longer necessary. New building programmes, 
concentrating on repair work, were made. Work was 
resumed on a motor-road in Czechoslovakia, and finally 
a limited amount of residential building was begun. The 
total number of flats being constructed during the first 
six months of 1941 is estimated at 57,000. Work was 
begun at 21,350 new flats. The carry-over of unfinished 
flats, amounting to roughly 170,000 at the end of 1939, 
was 122,000 at the end of August, 1940. 


* 


Dutch Engineering.—During a tour of inspections of 
Holland’s engineering industry the Commissar for 
Industry, Dr Fischboek, emphasised that the industry 
is nearly fully employed, and that skilled labour is 
already short. At the same time, the German press 
reports that only a part of the capacity of Holland’s 
power stations is used. Plans are therefore considered 
for linking up the Dutch power stations with the plants 
in the Ruhr area. 


* * * 


Books Received 


The Iron and Steel Industry of South Africa. By C. S. 
Richards. (Johannesburg) Witwatersrand University 
Press. 471 pages and appendices. No price stated. 


Democracy’s Last Battle. By F. Williams. (London) 
Faber and Faber. 296 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 


Kine Pencuins :—Caricature. Text by E. H. Gombrich and 
E. Kris. Portraits of Christ. Text by E, Kitzinger and 
E. Senior. No price stated. 
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Wheat Supplies in 1940-41 


T= war has played havoc with the international 
wheat trade. European Continental imports from 
overseas are restricted by the British blockade; Great 
Britain’s supplies are menaced by the Nazis’ attempt to 
cut her sea communications ; and the great exporting 
countries, left with unsold surpluses, have been com- 
pelled to underpin growers’ incomes by means of 
minimum prices and other devices, The war has also 
rendered it more difficult to appraise the wheat supply 
position with any degree of accuracy, but its main 
features are outlined in the latest issue of Wheat Studies, 
published by the Food Institute of Stanford University, 
California. 

World supplies of wheat during the season ended July 
1941 appear to be substantially higher than in preceding 
crop years. The distribution of these supplies (which 
include unsold stocks carried over from the preceding 
seasons) is shown below :— 


Worip Wuaeat Suppiies (exci. U.S.S.R.) 
(Million bushels) 























Europe World 
Crop North Australia (excl. 
Year | America | Argentina Lower Other Total U.S.8.R) 
Danube(a)| countries (d) 
1935-36 1,269 428 336 1,623 1,959 4,525 
1936-37 1,115 504 418 1,392 1,810 4,266 
1937-38 1,176 4381 401 1,396 1,797 4,370 
1938-39 1,470 645 502 1,576 2,078 5,178 
1939-40 1,628 610 529 1,631 2,160 5,378 
1940-41 1,954 568 385 1,540 1,925 5,482 


(a) Hungary, Jugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria. (b) Incl. other countries 
and net exports of U.S.S.R. 

The large exporting countries are faced with a serious 
surplus problem. For the second year in succession 
Canada has had a very large crop, estimated at 551 
million bushels, against 521 million in 1939 and 360 
million in 1938. The United States, too, has had a 
fairly heavy crop, and, at 817 million bushels, it showed 
an increase of 66 millions over the previous year’s. 
Argentina produced some 276 million bushels, against 
a poor crop of 119} millions harvested in 1939-40, but 
Australia’s harvest, at 92 million bushels, was a failure, 
and compares unfavourably with the yield of 210 million 
bushels in the previous season. The combined harvests 
of these four large exporting countries rose from 1,602 
million bushels in 1939-40 to 1,736 millions in 1940-41. 
If the carry-over from the previous season is added, the 
combined wheat supplies of North America, Australia, 
and Argentina in 1940-41 amount to 2,522 million 
bushels, against 2,238 millions in 1939-40 and 2,115 
millions in 1938-39. In every one of the four large 
exporting countries, the Government has had _ to 
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come to the assistance of the farmers by sustaining 
the market. Nevertheless, the prices realised in 
1940 were substantially lower than in the preceding 
year in Canada, the United States, and Argentina. In 
Canada the average price—No. 8 Northern Manitoba— 
fell from 76.4 cents in 1939 to 67.7 cents per bushel in 
1940; in the United States it declined from 98.3 cents 
to 83.0 cents per bushel for No. 2 hard winter wheat; 
and in Argentina it was reduced from 7.68 pesos to 
6.75 pesos per quintal. 

If anything, the quantity of wheat that these four 
countries will be able to export in the current season 
will be smaller than in 1939-40. During the first five 
months of the current season, from August to December, 
1940, their net exports of wheat and flour were only 140 
million bushels, against 200 millions during the corre- 
sponding period in 1939 and 169 millions in 1938, True, 
it is essential that large stocks should be available for 
distribution in Europe on the conclusion of peace. But 
the granaries are already bursting, and as the end of the 
war is not yet in sight the accumulation of further stocks 
seems as undesirable as it is unnecessary. The solution 
clearly lies in collaboration between the four major 
exporting countries. If, with the assistance of American 
finance, they can agree on a programme designed to 
limit production and to control the disposal of surplus 
stocks, there is no reason why the problem could not 
be solved. Isolated action, on the other hand, may lead 
merely to a further disorganisation of the market, to a 
collapse in prices and to political unrest in some of 
the countries concerned. 

In contrast to the exporting countries, Great Britain's 
problem is how to bring adequate supplies of wheat 
into the country. According to Wheat Studies, the 
output of wheat in the British Isles amounted to some 
74 million bushels in 1940, against 71 millions in 1939 
and an average of 71 millions during the five years 1934- 
38. The same source estimates the United Winelen’s 
imports at 222 million bushels during the season ended 
July 1940, against 230 millions in 1938-39 and 195 millions 
in 1937-38. Present stocks of wheat are understood 
to be still substantial, while, in an emergency, it should 
be possible to make up a deficiency in wheat supplies by 
an increase in the consumption of home-grown potatoes, 
which are in ample supply. But the supplies of wheat, 
like those of other foods, of raw materials and of muni- 
tions from America depend on the defeat of the Nazi 
blockade, and however favourably the Battle of the 
Atlantic may proceed, Great Britain will clearly not be 
able to relieve the world wheat market of its surpluses. 


The Continent’s problem is similar to Great Britain’s 
in that Nazi-controlled countries are subject to blockade. 
But the European mainland is much less dependent on 
imports of grain than the British Isles and, in the 
Northern countries at any*rate, wheat is not as impor- 
tant a constituent of bread as in this country. Even 
before the war, Germany’s rye consumption equalled 
that of wheat. 

Last year’s Continental wheat crops showed a reduc- 
tion from the yield secured in 1939. Wheat Studies gives 
the following estimates :— 


CONTINENTAL WHEAT PRODACTION 
(Million bushels) 














1934-38 

average 1989 oe 
Danube basin (old boundaries) (a) ... 362 454 300 
Baltic (b) and Soviet Poland ......... 52 57 45 
Neutrals (c) and Greece ............... 217 209 198 
ee ere 267 293 268 
Germany and conquered areas (4d)... 628 627 515 
SEE ahennticneiiantneetibesetsunaniaecn 1,526 1,640 1,326 


(a) Hungary, Jugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria. 

(>) Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania. 

(ce) Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Finland, Switzerland. 

(d) Greater Germany, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium and all of France. 
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Crops were undoubtedly lower in 1940 than in 1989 in 
the majority, if not in all, the Continental countries ; 
and, except in Germany where they are rigi con- 
trolled, average emg were generally higher. But actual 
supplies available in 1940-41 probably did not show a 
proportionate decline, for, as a result of the accumula- 
tion of emergency stocks, carry-overs into the current 
season must have been higher than a year earlier. The 
European rye, barley and oat crops are believed to 
have shown a smaller reduction than the wheat harvest, 
while in the Danubian countries an excellent maize 
appears to have partly offset the reduced wheat yield, 
The potato harvest is reported to have been satisfac- 
tory and will no doubt be used to make up deficiencies 
in bread grains. In Germany, the most important pro- 
ducer of potatoes, the crop appears to have given a 
yield larger than in 1939 and almost equal to the record 
harvest of 1937. So far as grains and potatoes are con- 
cerned, the total supplies at the command of the Nazis 
appear to be adequate to the essential needs of Germany 
and of the countries under her control. Indeed, the 
problem seems to be one of distribution rather than of 
a serious general shortage. Given the willingness to share 
available grains and potatoes and the requisite trans- 
port facilities, there is no reason why the Continent 
should starve before this year’s harvests are brought in, 
though, as in Great Britain, the quality of the diet is 
likely to suffer. The considered opinion of the writers of 
Wheat Studies is :— 


“If the German Government should set itself the task 
of supplying an adequate number of food calories to the 
entire population of the Axis-controlled territory of Euro 
ex-Danube, the task might possibly be performed satis- 
factorily during the current crop year. .. .” 


Such an authoritative opinion should allay the fears 
of a well-meaning American public. If the people in 
occupied territories are made to starve, they must blame 
the callousness of the Nazis. So far as the remaining 
Continental neutrals are concerned, these will presum- 
ably continue to be allowed to import essential supplies 
of wheat and of other foodstuffs under the British navi- 
cert system. 
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So far as information is available Germ does not 
a to have been unduly concerned with sharing 
grains on an equitable basis. In Germany, the 
ration is reported to be liberal: It provides for a weekly 
allowance of 85 ounces ~ * normal es 119 
ounces to grain-producing farmers, and 170 ounces to 
persons engaged on heavy work. Uniformly adminis- 
tered, these rations involve vi ly no restriction on 
bread consumption. At the other end of the scale are 
Poland and Belgium, where bread purchases per head 
are restricted to about two-fifths to two-thirds of pre- 
war consumption. In all the other countries, the bread 
ration is between these two extremes, though almost 
everywhere the quality of the loaf has deteriorated, 
largely because of the admixture of other grains and, 
possibly, potatoes. Meanwhile, the Germans are devoting 
a good deal of energy to the increase in the production 
of foodstuffs in the current year. And as they are relying 
heavily on the use of forced labour and other devices 
designed to secure an increase in cultivation, it is possible 
that this year’s grain harvest may exceed those of 1940 
in some of the countries under their control. 

In essence, the outlook for wheat is the same as that 
for sugar and other foodstuffs that are normally im- 
ported in large quantities by Europe. On the one hand, 
the large exporting countries, while we substantial 
reserves for release to Europe and China after the war, 
are temporarily faced with heavy surpluses and low 
prices and with the consequent need for limiting output, 
xreferably in collaboration with each other. Great 

ritain is temporarily compelled to reduce her intake 
of wheat ; her tasks are to expand domestic production 
during the war and, in conjunction with the United 
States, to defeat the Nazis’ attempt at cutting her sea 
communications. Nazi-controlled Europe, while forced to 
eat less wheaten bread, has sufficient grains and potatoes 
to carry it through this season without wholesale starva- 
tion, always provided that Germany is willing to 
shoulder hér_ responsibilities towards the women 
and children in the countries she has so wantonly 
overrun. 


Finance and Banking 


Large Treasury Deposit Payments 


Credit has become progressively scarcer this week 
and by Thursday all the large banks had withdrawn 
from the market as buyers of bills. The banks have again 
had to make heavy tax transfers, and their cash position 
has been considerably affected by the £40,000,000 
Treasury deposit payments which they were called upon 
to make this week. This is £30,000,000 in excess of 
maturities and thus equals the highest net weekly pay- 
ments since this new form of borrowing was instituted. 
One of the clearing banks made up its March balance- 
sheet this week and this fact also helped to disturb the 
credit position. Fortunately the market has been a 
meagre seller of bills following its small allotment at 
last week’s tender and the scarcity of bank cash— 
reflected in the Bank return in a further fall in bankers’ 
deposits by £14,929,000 to £95,187,000—has not made 
itself appreciably felt. It is interesting to note that the 
exodus of funds responsible for this exceptional paucity 
of bank cash has not gone to swell public deposits— 
which remain substantially unchanged at around 
£14,000,000—but to pay off Government debt. The fall 
of £16,450,000 in Government securities suggests a more 
conscious deflationary move than would a corresponding 
immobilisation of funds in Government accounts. 


* * * 


Treasury Bills Under 1 Per Cent. 


For the first time since August, 1939, the Treasury 
bill rate has dipped below 1 per cent. The £65 millions 
of bills tendered for on Friday of last week were issued 
at an average rate of 19s. 11.79d. per cent. This fall of 
the average below the clearing banks’ minimum money 
and bill-buying rates must be regarded as the immediate 
result of the discount market syndicate’s attempt, begun 
a fortnight ago, to obtain larger allotments of bills by 
cutting the rate. The market’s tenders did not bear 
direct responsibility for the drop in the rate below 1 per 
cent., since the syndicate would obviously stop its com- 





petition for bills short of the point at which it began ta 
run or resell its bill at a loss. But the cut in the syndicate 
rate for bills to something under one-sixty-fourth over 
1 per cent. has impelled the official outside applicants to 
go one better in order to make sure of satisty ing their 
requirements. Thus, last Friday, there must have been 
appreciable applications at £99 15s. 1d. for the 92-day 
bills in order to bring the average rate of discount under 
1 per cent. The syndicate emerged from the tender with 
an allotment of 24 per cent. only. On that allotment, 
and at the rate obtained by the market, the total profit 
on the week’s turnover in Treasury bills would be about 
£300. That will not go far towards covering the over- 
head expenses of the whole discount market. The market 
is more than ever dependent on the profits which it is 
earning on running its bond positions—particularly on 
the Conversion 2 per cents., with which it is so plenti- 
fully stocked. 
* * * 


Conversion Ban on the Discount Market 


The partial removal of the ban on the conversion 
of municipal loans is likely to prove of some interest to 
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the discount market. The search for interesting short- 
dated securities in the i ‘diate pre-war period had 
led the market to acquire fair lines of the 
cent. loans whose first optional maturity fell in 1940. 
The confident assumption was naturally made that these 
loans would be repaid at the first possible opportunity 
and that the purchase of such stock was a thoroughly 
justified discount market operation. The war and the 
ban on conversion operations upset these calculations, 
but caused no perturbation to the market. The stocks in 
question, bearing interest at rates ranging up to 6 per 
cent., began to give magnificent yields when allowed to 
run appreciably beyond their first redemption date, and 
the market has no doubt done very well out of this par- 
ticular miscarriage of its plans. Since the conversion ban 
came into effect, it may assumed that no additional 

urchases of such stocks have been made by the market. 
But it is interesting to note that this obstacle is now 
removed. All the loans in question can again be regarded 
as genuine shorts and as being eligible for discount 
market portfolios. It is, however, equally evident that 
it would not suit the convenience of the authorities to 
see a substantial proportion of the outstanding amount of 
these municipal loans acquired by holders who intended 
to run them as a short and to demand cash on maturity. 
The special provision for satisfying non-assented holders 
out of the Local Loans Fund was not inserted in the 
Treasury’s plan for lifting the conversion ban in the 
special interests of money market houses. The authori- 
ties have not yet announced any restrictions against 
dealings in the maturing loans designed to avoid their 
wholesale acquisition by short-term holders. Perhaps 
they rely upon the memories of the compulsory conver- 
sion of the Conversion 4}’s held by the discount market 
to provide the required deterrent. 


* * * 
U.K. Orders in U.S.A. 


The surprisingly full documentation on the position, 
present and prospective, of British gold and dollar assets 
has now been further enriched by a statement on 
British orders in the United States, submitted to Con- 
gress by Mr Harold Smith, the Budget Director. He 
pointed out that British Government orders were out- 
standing to the tune of $2,700 millions, of which $1,682 
millions had already been paid for. The remaining 
liability for outstanding orders must clearly strain the 
available dollar balances of the Treasury, but, accord- 
ing to Mr Harold Smith’s statement, relief may come by 
utilising part of the $7,000 millions British aid appro- 
priation under the Lease and Lend Act to pay for 
British orders placed before that legislation was enacted. 


* * * 
Chinese Exchanges 


The exchange value of the Chinese dollar has shown 
renewed signs of weakness in the past few days and is 
plumbing fresh depths at around 3}d. Active assistance 
from the Chinese Stabilisation Fund has not recently 
been apparent. This may be due partly to the fact that 
the technical arrangements for switching the centre of 
official dealings between Shanghai, Hongkong and 
Chungking are far from completed. Another reason for 
the recent passive policy of the Control is probably to 
be found in the difficulties which have attended the 





operation of the recent £5,000,000 British credit to 
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China. Last December it was announced that Britain 
had arranged in principle to give China fresh credits 
totalling £10,000,000, of which half was to be made 
immediately available to the Chinese Stabilisation Fund. 
The operation of this £5,000,000 credit had, however, 
to be restricted in view of Britain’s growing shortage of 
gold and U.S. dollars. Co uently, the amounts thus 
placed at the disposal of the Chinese Stabilisation Fund 
had to be specifically allocated for purchases within the 
sterling area and did not become available to swell the 
masse de manceuvre at the disposal of the Chinese 
authorities for operations in the free market of Shanghai. 
Negotiations are still proceeding for preventing sterling 
help to the Chinese Stabilisation Fund from feeding the 
Shanghai market, which remains the main loophole 
through the network of sterling exchange control. 
A solution of the problem may ultimately be found in 
a payments agreement with China, operated on the 
familiar technique of special accounts, but giving the 
Chinese holders of sterling greater latitude in the 
utilisation of these funds than is normally granted to 
the neutral countries with which such arrangements now 
operate, It should be evident by now that the task of 
supporting the Chinese dollar in what remains of the 
free markets must be in the main shouldered by the 
United States. The recent $100,000,000 credit granted 
by the United States to China on the morrow of Japan’s 
signature of the Treaty of Nanking, with its puppet 
government in China, shows that this responsibility is 
in fact being accepted. It suggests, moreover, that the 
Chinese Stabilisation Fund must be far from exhaustion, 
and that the recent weakness of the Shanghai rate is 
more a matter of conscious policy than unwilling and 
powerless acquiescence. 


+ . * 
Mendelssohn Echoes 


Echoes of the failure of Mendelssohn and Co., of 
Amsterdam, muffled and long delayed in their passage 
from German occupied territory, have reached London 
this week. The statement of assets and liabilities has 
been finally computed and details of the settlement 
announced by the liquidators. The deficit shown in this 
statement is not so serious as had at first been estimated. 
It amounts to F1.23,692,318, compared with the figure 
of F1.40,504,486, which appeared in the statement of 
assets and liabilities filed on October 31, 1939, in 
Amsterdam. The liabilities ranking on that date were 
put at Fl, 135,127,379. That figure may be assumed to 
have remained materially unchanged, and it is in the 
higher valuation of assets that must be found the reason 
for the substantial reduction in the deficiency. On the 
basis of the statement of claims filed in Amsterdam in 
October, 1939, secured creditors ranked for F1.47,906,760. 
They will, of course, be paid in full. On the basis of the 
latest figure of the deficiency, the unsecured creditors 
should receive about 73 per cent. of the nominal amounts 
due to them. Creditors in guilders are being paid in 
Amsterdam, while those whose claims are expressed in 
foreign currencies are also to be paid in guilders at the 
pre-invasion rates—1.88} to the U.S. dollar, 43.67 to 100 
Swiss francs, 44.85} to 100 Swedish crowns, 75.35} to 100 
reichsmarks and 7.46 to the pound sterling. The initial 
payments are to be made on a sliding scale under which 
creditors for F1.1,000 and under will be paid in full, and 
those for over F1.25,000 will receive immediately 50 per 
cent. of their claim. 


* * + 
Colonial Franc Rate 


Two financial agreements have been signed this week 
between the British Government and the Free French 
authorities. They provide for the grant of credits 
necessary to finance the Free French forces and settle 
the rate of exchange between the French colonial franc 
and sterling. The rate chosen is 176.62}, which was the 
parity of the French franc in terms of sterling before 
the Franco-German armistice. The exchange agreement 
follows the lines of similar arrangements with Britain’s 
other Allies. It provides considerable freedom in the use 
of the exchange proceeds of the French colonies’ export 
trade. The bulk of their trade is expected to be trans- 
acted with the sterling area. But the colonies will be 
able to dispose freely of the other foreign onrmnay? 
proceeds of their export trade and gold production. The 
external payments of the colonies will be under the 
control of the Council of Defence of the French Empire, 
which will be in a position to use the surplus of one 
territory to cover the deficit of another. 
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Investment 


A Sentimental Rise 


Mr Roosevelt’s s ech of a week ago, some evidence 
of success for Britis Senn in the Balkans, fresh 
reverses for Italian arms in Greece, and Mr Bevin’s 
further disclosures as to plans for mobilising labour, 

robably all played a part in bringing about the general 
Symness of markets with which the week opened. The 
movement has been tailing off, and it is really rather 
surprising that there should be any net improvement, 
since company results, now coming forward, are none 
too encouraging. As the year progresses, accounts tend 
to contain nothing for the period of relative prosperity 
prior to June last, while they will shortly cover a period 
during the whole of which E.P.T. was at the full rate. 
These facts must have some effect, but, even if all goes 
as well as at present, it is not improbable that the new 
tendency to look ahead rather than backward will affect 
the investor’s view of equities. It is tempting to argue 
that this has happened in the past week, but in point of 
fact the rise was almost entirely sentimental. The 
amount of business behind it is less than ever, and all 
that is established is that a moderate recovery has done 
little to bring in sellers. The next few weeks are likely 
to be of critical importance in determining the nature 
and scope of the next major move in prices. They should 
throw considerable light on the position of the Balkans, 
and on our ability to meet the U-boat menace, on the 
one hand, and the effects of the Budget and industrial 
concentration on the other. Meanwhile, the underlying 
financial factor continues to be the need for re-invest- 
ment, with, behind it again, the prospect of a growing 
volume of unspendable income. 


* * * 


Municipal Conversions 


The statement of the Chancellor, in reply to a ques- 
tion in the House on Tuesday, that the time had now 
come when facilities could be given for the exercise of 
conversion rights by local authorities on loans carrying 
interest over 4 per cent., puts an end to a ban which has 
run for fifteen months. During 1940, a score or so of 
towns and counties had the option of converting loans 
to a total of some £35,250,000, carrying interest between 
44 and 6 per cent. For reasons which have always been 
obscure, the Treasury considered that to offer new stock 
for cash or conversion would be harmful to its own bor- 
rowing operations, and decreed that repayment could 
only be effected out of accumulated reserves, with the 
result that, until the L.C.C. operation of end-January, 
which is not complete until April Ist, virtually all 
borrowers continued to pay high rates on stock whose 
average maturity date was September last. Including 
the L.C.C. issue, some £17,250,000 was repaid, leaving 
almost £18,000,000 still to be dealt with. To this has to 
be added £15,000,000, whose earliest repayment dates 
fall between August Ist and October Ist next, a total 
of £32,750,000. The following table lists the stocks 
affected : 








- Stock Date Mn Stock Due 
2:0 | Corporation of 0-6 | Newport6 ......... 1940-60 
London 4}........+ 1940-85 | 1-0 | Plymouth6 _...... 1940-50 
7 | Birkenhead 4}...... 1940-60 | 1-0 | Portsmouth 6 ...... 1940-50 
1-6 | Bradford 43 ......... 1940-60 | 0-5 | Reading6 ......... 1940-50 
O-5 | Brighton6 ......... 194 1-0 ere 1940-50 
1-5 | Bristol 6 .........0+ 1940-50 | 0-5 | Walsall 4§............ 1940-60 
0-75 | Derby 6 ............ 1940-60 | 8-0 | Birmingham 5}...| 1941-61 
1-5 | Essex 6 ..........0000 1940-60 | 3-0 BOO dastesccbasies 1941-61 
on Gateshead Dncrcosee 1940-60 » 5 | Liverpool t 5} ...... so4l-88 
‘o astin 3 4 eeeses 1940-50 “0 ee  Bi,.. Meee 
16 ent o pdiddeba 1940-60 | 2-0 | Sheffield 54° ....... 1941-61 
2-0 | Middlesex6  ...... 1940-60 | 0-5 | Stoke-on-Trent 5*.} 1941-61 





t Repayable 1 August. * At any time on six months’ notice, ¢ Repayable 
1 October. 


As a minimum of three months’ notice has to be given 
for all the 1940 maturities, it seems doubtful whether 
the whole can be dealt with by the end of the summer. 
Even now that the ban is lifted, the Treasury persists 
in its refusal to permit corporation issues for ¢ ’ 

Sir Kingsley Wood intends to include, in the forthcoming 


THAT jalintieiiiiita sa 


Public Works Loans Bill, power for the Treasury to make 
loans out of the Local Loans Fund up to the amount 
required to a unconverted stock. It is a little difficult 
to understand why it should be of advantage to the 
Government to increase the supply of its own stock and 
reduce that of the local authorities, and the result will 
presumably be a further narrowing of the price and yield 
margin between the two classes, probably by a rise in 
corporation stock quotations. The main point is that 
local authorities are to be relieved of a burden, and that 
stockholders will have to seek new investments, Of the 
maturing stocks, some £12,000,000 carry 6 per cent., 
£9,000,000 5} per cent., and £6,000,000 5 per cent., and 
the whole £82,750,000 an average of just under 4.45 per 
cent. It seems not improbable that, unless some fresh 
blow to equities is in preparation, part of the money 
released will go into that section of the market in the 
first instance. . 


* * * 


Viscose Corporation Sale 


The news of the sale of virtually the whole of the 
Courtauld interest in the American Viscose Corporation, 
a concern which they have built up over the past quarter 
of a century, can scarcely have come as a surprise to 
shareholders. It is now almost two months since Sir 
Edward Peacock went to America to negotiate such 
sales, and while some may fee] that it should be possible 
to arrange for the pledging of assets, rather than their 
outright sale, the Government’s policy has been clearly 
announced. So far, there is no clear indication what the 
company will receive for their holding, but the Treasury 
is to obtain £10 millions forthwith, and the view is 
expressed that the total realised will be well above £24 
millions. The sterling price to be paid to Courtaulds is 
to be the subject of negotiations between the Treasury 
and the company, and, failing agreement, will be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. The company will no doubt be 
justified in arguing that their subsidiary is being sold 
in a buyer’s market and that they should receive more 
than the sterling equivalent of the dollar price. It would, 
however, be safer to place a conservative figure on their 
prospects and assume something of the order of £20 
millions. Spread over the ordinary capital of 24 million 
units of 20s., this means 16s. 8d. per unit. It is, therefore, 
scarcely surprising that the price of the shares actually 
rose on the news by 4s. to 8ls., despite the fact that the 
sale is, on any long view, a loss for the shareholders. 
The possibility that there will be a return of capital in 
the near future is being canvassed, but it is doubtful 
whether a repayment on the scale of even half the pur- 
chase price would find official favour. Probably a sub- 
stantial part of the money will prove very useful after 
the war for the extension of the uses of rayon, nylon 
and other products, and the reconstruction of con- 
tinental subsidiaries. Meanwhile, the pure supposition of 
a £20 million receipt gives a value of only 14s. 4d, 
unit to the equity in the home business, the Canadian 
comeney and the numerous other subsidiaries, which 
would seem a conservative valuation, even with a period 
of wartime depression in prospect. It is impossible to 
assess the contribution which the Viscose Corporation 
has made to past profits, but some of Courtaulds’ best 
results were secured before it reached the stage of pay- 
ing dividends, 


* * * 


New High Level 


The total of small savings reached a new high level 
for the year at £14,793,000 in the week ending March 
1l, surpassing the previous best total for 1941, that 
contributed in the week ending February 25th, by some 
£922,000. No true comparison is possible with the total 
for the corresponding week of 1940, which is shown as 
£6,535,000, exclusive of the increase in the balance due 
to Post Office Savings Bank depositors, but the March 11 
figure, exclusive of the increase in the Post Office 
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balance, amounts to £9,145,000. It is not easy to assess 
the significance of the latest improvement in the small 
savings total, which is of course still below the res 
of £15,730,000 and £16,106,000 for the last two w of 
November, 1940. The obvious conclusion is, of course, 
that the record of small savings during the current year 
is not such as to provide any prospect that Lord 
Kindersley’s ambition for doubling last year’s savings 
total of £475 millions during the current savings year 
will be realised. In fact, fluctuations of a few millions 
in the contribution to the war effort made by small 
savers are of little moment. The increase on the year 
remains a meagre portion of the rise in the wage bill 
it is designed to cover. Despite all possible stimulus, the 
weekly totals remain disappointingly low, and the public 
is moved to ath eonaueieiatia by the advertisement of 
meaningless new high levels. The prosecution of the war 
necessitates the transfer from private expenditure of a 
very high proportion of the national income. The present 
anti-social implications of unessential private spending 
—the effect on the price level and the hindrance to the 
change-over from peace to war production, which is only 
just gathering momentum—are by now well known. 
There is no avoiding the conclusion that the present 
combination of taxation and voluntary savings is not 
an effective means of restricting expenditure. And it is 
certain that, unless spending is effectively curtailed, the 
next increases in taxation will be met mainly at the 
expense of the voluntary thrift campaign. 


* * * 


Taxing Non-Residents 


Holders of “ Kaffirs,’’ although exercising their 
privilege of grumbling at the further increase in taxation 
imposed in the Union budget at the end of last week, 
may compliment themselves on having escaped com- 
paratively lightly with a rise from 11 to 16 per cent. in 
the special war levy. The amount they are called upon 
to provide is little more than 25 per cent. of the total 
increase in tax revenue provided for and means about a 
10 per cent. increase in the taxation they pay. In a 
number of cases, it will be possible to offset this by 
working a very slightly higher grade of ore and the 
reduction in total dividends should not be substantial. 
In fact, were it not for political uncertainties, the shares 
might well stand higher, except for those of old mines, 
which will be unable to adjust the grade of ore. The 
decision of the Union Government to impose a dis- 
criminatory tax of 5 per cent. on the dividends of non- 
resident holders of all South African shares, is, however, 
quite a different matter. The yield of the tax is small, 
and the burden not extravagant, but the principle of 
taxing the absentee capitalist has a strong flavour of 
economic nationalism, which is particularly obnoxious 
when aimed at a country which has gone out of its way 
to foster South African trade, even during the present 
war emergency. 


Company Notes 


International Nickel Prospects 


According to a cabled summary, the profits of the 
International Nickel Company of Canada, after all ex- 
penses including depreciation, but before deducting 
taxes, was U.S. $56,675,475, which compares with 
$48,169,587 for 1939, and is a high record except for 
1937, when the amount exceeded $60,650,000. Unfortu- 
nately, the story made familiar by United Kingdom 
results is repeated, but with rather less emphasis, and, 
after meeting income and franchise taxes, the net 
amount is $35,544,772, compared with $36,847,466, the 
tax appropriation being equivalent to $1.45 per common 
share, against $0.78 in 1939, and $0.55 in the previous 
year. The corresponding figures for net earnings on the 
ne shares are $2.30, $2.39 and $2.09 respectively. 
The results reflect the great expansion, first of our own, 
and later of U.S. war production, and one is left to sup- 
pose that only the more urgent peace-time requirements 
can be fulfilled. The prospect is that, in war or peace, 
so long as the wheels of industry are kept busy, there 
will be ample demand for nickel. Unfortunately, the 
outlook for the shareholder depends largely upon 
whether and when the Treasury Solio to requisition 
his holding. Prior to the publication of the results, the 
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London price stood some 6} points above London parity 
of the New York quotation. It improved further on the 
news and the margin widened to 7 points; it is almost 
as wide against Montreal. This argues a conviction that 
the shares will not be taken over, but res, recently 
revealed, of this country’s payments to Canada and the 
Dominion’s to the United States suggest strongly that 
views on the matter may have to be adjusted. At 39] 
ex dividend the return is just over 5 per cent. on the 
$2 dividend paid for 1940, a yield which discounts a 
modest revival of distributable profits. 


* * * 


Special Steel Results 


The preliminary statement of Vickers for 1940 in- 
dicates a wholly satisfactory year’s progress. After pro- 
vision for taxation at the higher standard rate, net 

rofits are reduced only from £1,192,041 to £1,119,120. 

he allocation to contingencies reserve is maintained at 
£250,000, and, after repeating the 10 per cent. total pay- 
ment on ordinary stock, the carry forward is up from 
£480,188 to £651,821. Clearly, the company has been 
working to capacity during the past year, and profit 
margins appear to have kept well abreast of viens Ang 
and taxation. The full accounts of the Firth-Brown 
enterprise also show satisfactory results, The tax-free 
dividend is cut from a total of 17} to 12} per cent. for 
1940, thus affecting a small saving in the total required 
for distribution, and the company has, in consequence, 
been able to raise the carry forward from £129,182 to 
£141,453. Total profits, after provision for tax and con- 
tingencies, show an expected decline from £712,581 to 
£619,647, due almost entirely to the demands of E.P.T., 
and the directors have had to provide £41,000 for addi- 
tional taxation on the previous year’s earnings. The de- 
preciation provision is also higher at £175,000, against 
£150,000, thus causing a reduction in the surplus for 
ordinary capital from 29.9 to 19.7 per cent, tax free. The 
balance-sheet provides evidence of the increase in the 
company’s productive activity last year. Stocks and 
work in progress stand at £1,920,721, against £1,324,300, 
while debtors show a normal rise from £875,623 to 
£1,457,534. Repayment of a temporary loan of £15,000 
and the liquidation of £191,736 in British Government 
securities partially finances a higher total of cash at 
bank and in hand, at £664,246, against £289,537. The 
increase in creditors, including tax Peete amounts 
to £1,594,347, thus more than doubling the previous 
year’s total at £3,020,138. The £1 ordinary Firth-Brown 
shares, at 6ls. 3d. ex dividend, offer a tax-free yield of 
£4 1s. 7d. per cent., equivalent to £7 1s. 9d. per cent. 
less tax. Vickers 10s. ordinary stock, at 15s., yields 
£6 16s. 4d. per cent. 


* * * 


Further Electric Power Earnings 


In a note in The Economist of a week ago, which 
discussed a number of electric power reports, it was 
pointed out that the earning capacity of the industry 
had suffered relatively little from war conditions, and 
that the impact of taxation is by far the most important 
influence in restricting equity surpluses, This impression 
is confirmed by the reports of three more leading com- 
panies for the calendar year 1940, British Power and 
Light, Clyde Valley Electrical Power and Lancashire 
Electric Light and Power. In the case of the first com- 
pany, which-has, of course, substantial interests in the 
London area, total consolidated revenue rose from 
£1,063,539 to £1,299,742. The holding company’s tax 
liability increased from £88,250 to £127,500, and, with 
a decline in the available surplus from £104,215 to 
£85,768, representing a rate of 7.3 against 7.7 per cent., 
the directors have reduced the total ordinary payment 
from 7 to 6 per cent. and have thus been able to raise 
the carry-forward. Total net profits of Clyde Valley at 
£978,490 are supplied on a basis not strictly comparable 
with those of 1939. The charge for taxation increased 
from £204,277 to £854,215, and the equity surplus is 
reduced from £269,901 to £252,594, at which level it 
provides scant cover for the ordinary dividend, main- 
tained at 8 per cent., which absorbs £252,000. Trading 
profits of Lancashire Electric and subsidiaries showed a 
moderate increase from £602,504 to £617,148, and here, 
too, the story moves in the same pattern. Increases in 
tax liability and also in depreciation provision, though 
only on a small scale, were sufficient to eliminate the 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 





SUMMARY 
OF ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1940 


ror 94th Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company covering 
operations for 1940 will be presented to the stockholders at the annual 
meeting on April 8, 1941. Operating revenues increased $46,662,630 or 10.8% 
over 1939. Operating expenses increased $31,553,843 or 10.3%. Taxes 
increased $3,789,341 or 9.5%. Net income was $46,238,250, an increase of 
$14,205,725. Surplus was $36,896,665, equal to 5.60% ($2.80 per share) upon 


the outstanding Capital Stock (par $50) as compared with 3.52% ($1.76 per 
share) in 1939, 


OPERATING RESULTS 


1940 1939 

ToraL OPERATING REVENUES WERE............0cc.cc0ececeees $477,593,408 $430,930,778 
TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES WERE..........:c0ccccceeeeeeees _338,454,678 _ 306,900,835 
LeavinGc Net Revenve From Rattway Operations or 139,138,730 124,029,943 
“EAR RAPID Wi iii vines insacsdnteteicckcdedisidnvectstetioeni 43,885,188 40,095,847 
Hire oF EQuipMeNt AND Joint Facitity Rents WERE 8,754,056 6,629,768 
LeavinGc Net Rartway OPperaTING INCOME OP............ 86,499,486 77,304,328 
IncoME From INVESTMENTS AND OTHER Sources Was *41,335,655 __ 36,864,230 
Manze Gated! ROOM Gi licscecicekissikiccnedsticevissicckiccess 127,835,141 114, 168,558 
Fixep CHarces, Curerty Rentats Parp ro Lrasep 

Roaps, AND INTEREST ON THE CoMPANY’s Depst...... 81,596,891 82,136,033 
Tea Wane - leew: BAI On 0no ncccsecsvsasesessascnadibertiveses 46,238,250 32,032,525 
APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND OTHER Funps, etc.... 9,341,585 __ 8,854,839 
eGR... ciciiecnscddvcedhanits seckttndindincksctithbdiessibhitiniee 36, ~ 36,896,665 23,177,686 


*Includes dividend of $5,000,000 tm securities received from Pennsylvania Company. 


Dividends aggregating 3% ($1.50 per share) were paid during 1940, 
compared with 2% ($1.00 per share) in 1939. 

The Management recognizes its responsibility to give the stockholders 
salient facts relating to the Company’s business, service, finances and other 
important matters, and does so through the medium of the Press and the 
annual report. Through the co-operation of the security holders, the public 
and the employes, your Company is able to give good service, pay good wages, 
meet its obligations and pay dividends. 

M. W. CLement, President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


B® SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 4 


Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, 


Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadel phia, Pa. 
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rise in total revenue, and the equity surplus declined 
from £141,012 to £125,655, at which level it provided 
the narrow cover of 7.6 per cent. for the usual 7} per 
cent. anmeney dividend, Cover for dividends has been 
significantly lowered in 1940, and it appears probable 
that some reduction in payments, such as has already 
been initiated by British Power and Light and Metro- 
politan Electric Supply, both of which operate in the 
London area, must be more generally adopted during 
the current year, but this in no way detracts from the 
excellent long-term prospects of investment in electric 
power companies. The £1 ordinary stock of Clyde Valley, 
at 85s., ex dividend, yields £4 11s. 5d. per cent. British 
Power and Light £1 ordinary stock stands at 24s. ex 
dividend and offers £5 per cent., while the £1 ordinary 
stock of Lancashire Electric Light and Power, at 30s. ex 
dividend, yields the same amount. 


* * * 


West African Goldmines 


The reports of Ashanti and Bibiani for the year to 
September 30, 1940, provide typical examples of the 
impact of war conditions—in particular of rising costs 
and E.P.T.—upon sound mining enterprises, one of 
which is very far from having reached full development. 
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Bibiani fared both better and worse than the older 
concern, in that it secured a rapid expansion, providing 
a higher proportionate rise in revenue, and the possi- 
bility of exploiting falling costs per unit of output, but 
was in consequence faced with a steeper relative rise in 
tax liability. Thus, gross income of Ashanti rose from 
£2,083,390 to £2,388,613. Costs of administration and 
development were all moderately higher, and Govern- 
ment royalties, plus Gold Coast export duty, absorbed 
£355,758 against £230,791. The allocation to tax reserve 
increased from £100,000 to £300,000 and the surplus for 
dividend was consequently reduced from £1,244,722 to 
£1,182,480, representing a rate of 98.6 against 102.2 per 
cent. Since the dividend is cut from 95 to 80 per cent., 
the carry-forward is higher at £304,652 against £171,018. 
In the case of Bibiani, total income rose from £438,770 
to £851,635, but the increase in tax provision was from 
£20,000 to £210,000 and that in export duty from 
£25,310 to £89,411. After writing off £71,125 for depre- 
ciation of plant and machinery and a further £54,997 
against obsolete plant and stores, the available surplus, 
at a rate of 21.3 per cent., failed to cover the dividend, 
which was maintained at 25 per cent., and the carry- 
forward is reduced from £117,876 to £99,388. The chair- 
man, Mr James H. Batty, in his speeches, circulated 
with the accounts of the two companies, points out that 
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Liability of Customers for Acceptances, per Contra 


ALOR STAR (Malay States). CAWNPORE, IPOH. MEDAN. SINGAPORE. 
4 AMRITSAR., CEBU. KARACHI. NEW YORK. SITIAWAN (F.M.S.). 
) BANGKOK. COLOMBO. KLANG, PEIPING (PEKING), SOURABAYA. 
( ; BATAVIA, DELHI. KOBE, PENANG. TAIPING (F.M.S.). 
: et BOMBAY. ; HAIPHONG, KUALA LUMPUR, RANGOON, TIENTSIN. 
i: a ii CALCUTTA, 1/1, Clive Street. HANKOW, KUCHING. SAIGON. TONGKAH (BHUKET). 
eat CALCUTTA, 1, Fairlie Place. HARBIN, — MADRAS, SEREMBAN. TSINGTAO. 
a Th CALICUT. HONGKONG. MANILA. SHANGHAT. YOKOHAMA. 
. oe t CANTON. ILOILO. 
| 4 BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1940 
times LIABILITIES. £ 4. ASSETS. £ s. d. £ 
et Capital, Authorised and Issued, 600,000 Shares of £5 each, Cash in Hand and at Bankers 10,984,767 12 4 
; h paid up a - - a os fe -» 8,000,000 0 0O Cash (including Hongkong Govern- 
Heit Reserve Fund .. ee 3,000,000 0 0 ment Certificates of Indebtedness for 
18 Notes in Circulation .. oa sa st a -. 1,679,600 0 0 Surrendered Coin) lodged against 
ari Current and Other Accounts, including Provision for Bad Note Issue ws “ ‘ 593,750 0 0 
That and Doubtful Debts and Contingencies as 53,378,931 11 1 11,578,517 12 
ipais Fixed Deposits. . oe ae ‘ 12,126,364 15 7 Bullion on Hand and in Transit .. ah .e sas 57,554 0 0 
a Bills Payable .. — a o« 855,833 7 3 Government and Other Securities .. 26,821,766 0 O 
of Acceptances on Account of Customers 387,510 5 1 Securities Lodged against Note Issue 900,000 0 0O 
3 Hf Loans Payable, against Security per Contra 230,000 0 0 — 27,721,766 0 0 
:e a. Due to Agents and Correspondents 18,041 15 6 Allahabad Bank Ltd.—23,403 Ordinary Shares of Rs.100 
i Sundry Liabilities, including Rebates 1,005,344 10 0O each, of which 14,665 are fully paid and 8,738 are paid up 
Protit and Loss - i ‘os 432,602 9 11 to the extent of Rs.50 per Share, at cost on a. 534,401 1 1 
Bills of Exchange, including Treasury Bills 7,721,155 7 1 
i! Bills Discounted and Loans .. 20,640,936 14 10 
: 387,510 ; 1 
5 


Liability on Bills of Exchange 


off at 17th March, 1941. 


LOL SOF AEP AMES BRE en OES NN ee I Sle 


Forward Exchange Contracts. 





re-discounted, 
£3,576,955 3s. 8d., of which £3,317,972 10s. 8d. has run 


There is a contingent liability in respect of outstanding 


Due by Agents and Correspondents : 


Sundry Assets, including Exchange Adjustments _ “i 354,594 10 
Bank Premises and Furniture at the Head Office an 
Branches 1,659,147 17 3 


Balance of Head Office and ‘Inter-Branch Remittances, 
Drafts, etc., in Transit “2 6 > é - 5,454,351 7 0O 


£76,114,228 14 5 £76,114,228 14 5 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, for the Year ended 3ist December, 1940. 


ahs Dr. £ 8. d. CR. £ 8. d. 
a. To Interim Dividend at 30th June, 1940 = . ee 150,000 0 0 By Balance at 31st December, 1939 $67,442 14 1 
a » Balance proposed to be dealt with Less Dividend for half-year to 
: as follows :— 8ist December, 1939 e2 £150,000 0 0 
A Dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. Officers’ Pension Fund .. os 35,000 0 0 
; per annum, for the half-year to 185,000 0 0 
a Me ee ok 3c) oe | OO 8 —_______-- 
> nk Prem - ss ee ’ , Net Profits, after providing for all Bad and Doubtful 
- Carried forward to Profit and Loss ; RAST ae erased Lat; at eae 
. oe . New Account .. oe és 182,602 9 11 
as _ 432,602 9 11 ° 
ag W. R. COCKBURN, Chief Manager. £582,002 9 11 £582,002 9 11 
44 5 j » witpeoe } Managers. EE a GRANTHAM ——— 
ae G. H. TANKARD, Chief Accountant. Al vA, WILLIS J ; 
-*; 3 REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 


received by cable from the Agencies and 





London, 19th March, 1941. 


We have audited the above Balance — -_ Profit and Loss Account with the Books, Vouchers and Securities in Head Office, and with the information 
to these remarks, in our opinion, such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit , best 
of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the hooks of the Bent, ee te er oe D e" a 


No direct verification of certain Continental balances can, under present conditions, be obtained. Subject 


WILSON 
H. ©. K. STILEMAN } Auditors. 
Chartered Accountants. 
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the expansion programme of Ashanti has been tem- 
porarily halted, but that there is a reasonable prospect 
that the present monthly level of output will be main- 
tained. Bibiani undertook little underground develop- 
ment during the year under review, but the ore reserve 
remains at a satisfactory level. Unfortunately, the com- 


is shown in the 


pany was able to maintain the working of the new plant 
to capacity for =~ three months. No significant change 


sheet of either mine. Ashanti 4s. 


shares, at 48s. 1}d., yield £7 8s. 5d. per cent. Bibiani 
4s. shares stand at 16s. 9d., at which price they offer a 
re urn of £5 19s. 5d. per cent, 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
Note : all dealings are for cash 

Markets closed last week in a generally 
cheerful frame of mind, though business 
was not la in industrial equities. 
After the week-end, an optimistic inter- 

retation of war news and President 
fhocecvelt’s speech promoted a rise, which 
was most marked in home rails and 
kaffirs. The industrial market remained 
firm on news of the sae of American 
Viscose, and Courtaulds were strongly in 
demand. Later in the week, buying fell 
away and business declined to a very 
low level. At no period was there any 
great interest in the commodity markets. 


* 


The gilt-edged market, which before the 
week-end remained quietly firm, suffered 
a number of losses on Monday. Senti- 
ment remained cheerful, but in the 
absence of any buying pressure, prices 
declined in response to scattered selling. 
Old Consols lost }, although } was 
recovered the following day when 3} per 
cent. War Loan gained % and 4 per cent. 
Funding }, in an idle market. There was 
some demand for Indian stocks, and, from 
mid-week following news of the lifting of 
the ban on municipal conversions, cor- 
poration stocks attracted interest. In 
the foreign bond market, business was not 
ona large scale. Brazilian issues returned 
to favour and there was determined 
buying of the funding issues. Czech 
bonds were in demand, but, after the rise 
of the previous week, Japanese stocks 
were once more unloaded. French rail- 
ways also suffered fresh falls. 


* 


Exceptional strength was shown by the 
home rail market, where all classes of 
issue enjoyed substantial gains. The 
ordinary stocks moved fractionally up- 
ward, Great Western ordinary improving 
} point on each of the first two days of 
the week. Southern stocks attracted 
considerable attention, Southern preferred 
gaining a point on Monday and the 
preference issues being strongly in 
demand. Later in the week, a significant 
shortage of stock developed. Few stocks 
changed hands in the foreign rail market, 
though Canadian Pacific preference were 
t higher on Tuesday. 


* 


The industrial market was quiet through- 
out the week. Interest centred on 
Courtaulds, following the sale of American 
Viscose, and, at the beginning of the 
week, a gain of 2s. was followed by a 
further improvement of 1s. 9d. Imps. 
were a good market and, among miscel- 
laneous industrials, Associated Portland 
Cement gained 3 on Monday, after a 
loss of 4 before the week-end on news of 
the reduction in dividend. London Brick 
was quoted lower in sympathy. In the 
heavy industrial section, a number of 
trifling gains were recorded and shipping 
issues attracted attention. In all sec- 
_— business was, however, on a small 
Scale, 


* 


The kaffir market, which remained 
firm despite news of higher taxation in 
the South African Budget, staged an 
inspiring rally on Tuesday, which was 
Promptly followed the next day by profit 

Gains were widespread and 
extended to such leading issues as Sub 
Nigel and “ Sallies,”’ which each improved 


vs, to Nourse Mines and to West Wit. 
Areas. There was : moderate improve- 
ment in copper shaves in the course of 
which Rhokana put on $. In the rubber 
market, where lLusiness was  mini- 
mal, Jug ra Lands were in demand. Price 
g oil shares were few, 
tho.gh ma‘niy for the better. Shell 
Transpo t lost 4 on Monday, but later 
Anglo-Iranian ordinary, Burmah Oil and 
Trinidad Leasehulds all improved. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 











“oe Security Indices 
otal Ot Fe ge. 
1941 Bargains | Day 
in 3.E. 1940 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List shares* | Int.f 
j 
Mar. 13 2,179 3,939 67°5 127-0 
w a 2,287 4248 67-1 127-1 
» a 2,899 5,568 67-4 127-0 
o 8 2,367 4,229 67-8 127-2 
wo ae 2,419 4,411 68:0 | 1272 





* July 1, 1985=100. ¢1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941 ; highest, 73-7 (Jan. 17); lowest, 67-1 
(Mar. 14), 20 Fixed Int., 1941; highest, 127-2 
(Mar, 18); lowest, 126-1 (Jan. 2). 


New York 


Watt Srreet closed last week on a firm 
note, with shipbuilding issues strongly in 
demand. A number of encouraging gains 
were realised by steel and motor stocks. 
On Monday, further impetus was lent to 
the upward movement by the President's 
week-end speech. Later in the week, a 
number of causes, including anxiety due 
to reports of the presence of Nazi sub- 
marines nearer the coast of America, the 
prospect of higher taxation and _ the 
absorption of American Viscose shares, 
caused a moderate recession. Trading 
became very quiet and price movements, 
irregular and narrow, though domestic 
business news remained encouraging. In 
midweek, a small volume of selective 
buying was held in check by continued 
uncertainty in the sphere of foreign politics 
and fiscal policy. 

The Jron Age estimates steel mill 
activity at 99} per cent. of capacity 
against some 99 per cent. in the previous 
week. 


New York Prices 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 











1941 
ar ae as 
Low | High | 2%, | 103 
oe | tan, | 19dh | 1041 | 1941 
is | 16 
i 
ndustrials| 84-9 096-0 | 87-9 | 86-8 | 88-7 
$2 Rall. 25-4 as 26-4 | 26-2 | 26-5 
40 Utilities... | 72-5 | 78-7 | 74-2 | 74-1 | 75-4 
Stocks ... | 73-3 | 82-10) 75-8 | 75-0 
Av. yleld*... “ls et 1 





a lee hecgncnedlecllrecaapemnmaanetnnecmel maton 
Common Stocks. (a) Jan. 22. (6) Jan. 8. 
“e (ec) Ke il. 


Daity AveRace 50 Common Stocks 








Mar. 8 |Mar. 10| mar. u| Mar, 12 


s0-00 | 96-30 | 96-50 vs-s0 | 97-00 97-70 


7194) High 105-80, January 10. Low: 92-40, 
February 14. 





Total share dealings: Mar. 12, 460,000; 


Mar. 13, 340,000; Mar. 14, 820,000 ; 
Mar. 15, 270,000; Mar. 17, 380,000; 
Mar. 18, 410,000. 
Close Close Close 
ll, 1 ll, 18, 
1941 1941 1941 1941 
Celanese of A. 23} 
Balt. & Ohio 3} tees ae 
Gt. Nthn. Pf 25% Wr.“A” 27 
Illinois Cent. Eastman Kdk. 133 134 
N.Y. Cent....... 12 Gen. Elec. ... 333 33 
N Pac.. Gen. Motors . 43} 43 
Pennsylvania . 23 Inland Steel . 77 76 
Leaees 12: Int. Harvest . $3} 48 
2. U Int. Nickel ... 
Amer. Tel. ".. 165 161 a S&S 
Amer W’ Wks. Nat. aie 13} 18 
Pub. Sv. NJ. 253 Nat. Steel... 57, $7 





Amer. Metal... 18} 18) 20thCen. Fox 6 

Am. Roll. Ml... 14 US. § 58} 

Am. Smelting . West’hse EL. 96 

Anaconda ...... oat Woolworth 30} «50 
abevackes Yngstn. Sheet 36 


Capital Issues 


Week endin 


Nominal Con- New 
March 22, 1941 Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 
To the Public............ Nil sal Nil 
To Shareholders......... Nil was Nil 
By 8.E. Introduction... Nil on Nil 
By Permission to Deal Nil oo Nil 
Net Savings Certs.t... 4,518,148 ... 4,518,143 
3% Defence Bonds(s) 4,627,025 ... 4,627,025 
24% Nat. War Bondst LOTS | sce 1,073 
Ditto, 2nd issuest(w)... 9,471,919 ... 9,471,919 
3% Savings Bondst(t) 6,489,933 6,489,933 


t+ Week to March 11, 1941. { Week to March 11, 
1941, making total since June 25, £444,418,358. 
(s) Total sales to March 11, 1941, £238,871,845. 
(t) Total sales to March 11, 1941, £64,003,245. 
(w) Total sales January 2, 1941, to March 11, 1941 
£112,236,582. 


Including Excluding 
Year Conversions Conversions 

£ £ 
1941 (New Basis) ... 268,083,209 268,083,299 
1940 (New Basis) ... 722,484,016 369,528,883 
1941 (Old Basis)...... 267,928,414 267,028,414 
1940 (Old Basis)...... 718,303,433 365,548,300 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 


"41 (New Basis) 
'40 (New Basis) 
"41 (Old Basis) 
*40 (Old Basis) 


265,534,196 2,549,103 Nil 
369,160,381 368,502 Ni 
265,428,414 2,500,000 Nil 
365,405,844 142,456 Nu 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 


Year Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ 
"41 (New Basis) 265,534,196 8,511 2,180,562 


’40 (New Basis) 365,460,006 336,677 3,732,200 
41 (Old Basis) 265,428,414 Nil 2,500,000 
40 (Old Basis) 364,830,000 77,500 640,800 


“Old Basis ” ineludes public iasues and issues to 
shareholders, ‘“ New Basis" is all new capital in 
which permission to deal has been granted. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 
Leicestershire Colliery and Pipe 
Co., Ltd.—Issue of £250,000 54 per cent. 
lst Mortgage Debenture Stock at par, to 
be repaid at 102 per cent. December 1, 
1970, or at 104 per cent. after December 
1, 1945, at not less than three months’ 
notice. Total profits after depreciation 


years to November 30, 1938, £74,589; 


1939, £71,806; 1940, £72,716. 
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Industry and Trade 


Rationing of Wool Manufactures 


The Limitation of Supplies (Woven Textiles) (No. 7) 
Order brings the method of restricting woollen goods 
into line with that of other textiles by the control of 
sales to retailers. Hitherto, apart from hosiery and other 

specified in the November Limitation of Supplies 
Order, woollen goods were only controlled by the ration- 
ing of the raw material. Now, supplies of wool piece- 
goods and made-up goods during the period March 15th 
to September 30th are to be restricted to 30 per cent. 
of the quantity supplied in the period April Ist to Sep- 
tember 30, 1939. This corresponds (except that the 


* period is two weeks shorter) to quotas of 20 per cent. for 


cotton, linen and silk, and 40 per cent. for rayon. The 
changes in these quotas are shown below :— 


QuoTas FOR PIECE-GOODS AND MADE-UP GooDsS 
(Bases : April-September, 1939, and October, 1939-—March, 1940) 


Cotton Rayon Linen Wool 
25 . 


April-September, 1940 ...... 75 75 
_ October, 1940-March, 1941 374 663 25 ba 
April-September, 1941...... 20 40 20 30 


It seems rational to have all these textiles on the same 
footing, and the method of control at the retail end 
allows of a more considered direction of available sup- 
plies. It has also been announced that the existing fixed 
prices for wool and tops will remain in force till the end 
of June for materials required for the home trade, till 
August 15th for materials required for the yarn export 
trade, and till October 15th for materials for the pro- 
duction of fabrices for export. This decision should assist 
the trade in negotiating new business. 


* * * 


Waste of Tonnage 


The principal criticisms of war-time shipping policy 
which appear in the annual report of the Liverpool 
Steam Ship Owners’ Association had been made before, 
and have already been discussed in The Economist. 
There is, however, a matter of practice rather than of 
policy to which the report calls attention, which is 
highly disquieting because it is indicative of a slackness 
evidently very widespread among Government depart- 
ments. Goods scmekabed by the various departments of 
state for consignment abroad frequently arrive, it is 
said, without previous advice, with inaccurate labels, or 
even with no labels at all, at the wrong berth, with cover 
notes lacking many of the essential particulars, and 
sometimes even without any indication of destination. 
More than once the suppliers have sent with the goods 
an adviee concerning arrangements which proved to be 
entirely without foundation. This sort of thing is pro- 
ductive of just the sort of shipping delay which does the 
Nazis’ own blockade work for them. Isolated incidents 
of this kind may be unavoidable; but if they occur 
frequently they indicate slackness among individuals or 
faulty organisation which cannot be allowed to continue. 


* * * 


Confectionery Control 


The confectionery industry is forming two “ war- 
time associations,’? one for the cocoa and chocolate 
branch of the industry, and one for the sugar confec- 
tionery side, to act as a channel of consultation with the 
Ministry of Food and to administer price control. Manu- 
facturers will be required to join them, and the Food 
Ministry will be represented on them. Price control com- 
mittees set up by the associations, with cost panels to 
advise them, will fix prices to he approved by the Minis- 
ter. Wholesalers’ and retailers’ margins will be fixed in 
consultation with the appropriate associations. In order 
to increase the proportion of production in the lower- 
priced categories, the products of each branch of the in- 
dustry will be classified into four groups, according to the 
prices charged last September. In March-April the pro- 
portion of production in the highest-priced group (Cate- 
gory IV) is to be reduced by two-fifths from the July- 
September, 1940, proportions, that in Category III by 
one-fifth ; the proportion in Category II will be un- 
changed, except in special circumstances, while the 
balance of production will be added to Category I. It is 
hoped by this means to secure the fairest possible dis- 





tribution of the limited supplies of confectionery whose 
manufacture can still be permitted. 


* * * 


Control of Cold Storage Industry 


On January 17th the Ministry of Food announced its 
decision to extend its control over the cold storage in- 
dustry. The terms recently negotiated between the 
Ministry and representatives of the industry provide for 
a levy on the more profitable concerns to enable the less 
fortunate ones to maintain operations. The former will 
be permitted to retain the direct costs of operating their 
plant, a rent allowance of 3d. per cubic foot of con- 
trolled storage space, a further 6d. per cubic foot, and 
25 per cent. of the balance of the net profit made. The 
remainder of the net profit is to be paid into a Cold 
Storage Account controlled by the Minister of Food. 
This Account, which will have to bear the cost of ad- 
ministering the scheme, will be used to make up to stores 
that do not earn it a sum equal to their direct costs, a 
rent allowance of 3d., plus a further 2d., per cubic foot 
of controlled cold storage space. This is an ingenious 
scheme to prevent the closing down of plant for lack 


of finance. 
* * * 


Jigs, Tools and Gauges 


An adequate supply of jigs, tools and gauges is 
essential to the expansion in the output of munitions. 
They enable many jobs in engineering to be done almost 
automatically by semi-skilled labour, which otherwise 
have to be carried out by highly-skilled workers by more 
complicated processes, often taking from ten to fifty 
times longer. According to a memorandum recently pub- 
lished by the Institution of Production Engineers the 
supply of these tools has not received the attention 
which is warranted by their importance in the war 
effort. Among others, the following remedies are there- 
fore suggested. First, the tool-making industry should 
be accorded a high degree of priority in the allocation 
of labour, materials and machinery. Secondly, the 
Government should subsidise the expansion of the 
manufacturing capacity of efficient tool making firms. 
Thirdly, toolmakers who are not properly equipped or 
unable, for financial reasons, to make the best use of 
their resources should come under Government control. 
Fourthly, the Government should insist that concerns 
having their own tool rooms should meet their require- 
ments as far as possible. Finally, if these measures 
should fail to produce the desired results, the setting-up 
of a ‘‘shadow’”’ tool-making organisation should be 
considered. In view of the vital part played Ly small 
tools, the recommendations contained in this memoran- 
dum appear to merit careful consideration. 


* * * 


Lower Coastal Freight Rates 


In view of the general upward movement of the 
prices of goods and services since the beginning of the 
war, it is satisfactory to learn that coastal shipping 
freight rates are to be reduced shortly as a result of a 
reduction in the war risk premium. It was found 
that the war damage to coastal vessels has been smaller 
than that suffered in the ocean trades and that conse- 
quently a separate rating of the risk was justified. As 
coastal tramp shipping has not been requisitioned, the 
shipowners have had to pay the war risk premium— 
which is paid by the Government in the case of re- 
guisitioned ships—and, at a rate corresponding to 28 per 
cent. per annum, this has been a very heavy burden. 
Coastal tramp freights are fixed by the Ministry of 
Shipping on the same general principles in regard to 
profits as have been laid down for requisitioned ships- 
i.e. an allowance for depreciation and interest at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum on the value of the ship. 
The reduction in war risk premium for coastal tramps is 
expected to bring a decline of 15 to 20 per cent. in freight 
rates ; pees this will also cially to requisitioned 
coastal liners. Before the war the tramp tonnage engaged 
in coastal trade was estimated at about 750,000 gross 
tons and the volume of goods carried at some 30 million 
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Industrial Disputes in the United States 


Now that democracy has its arsenal on the other side 
_of the Atlantic, statistics of time lost by labour disputes 
in America are no longer of a purely academic interest. 
It is encouraging to learn from the Economic Record 
of the National Industrial Conference Board, that 
the number of strikes begun in 1940 was the smallest 
since 1936; the number of workers involved the smallest 
since 1932; and the number of man-days idle the smallest 
since 1930. The figures are as follows :— 


EMPLOYMENT AND STRIKES IN THE UNITED STATES 


* Strikes Thousand Thousand 
Millions Beginning Workers Man-days 
Employed __ in Period Involved Lost 

1929 ...... 47-9 921 289 5,352 
1930 ...... 45-2 637 183 5,317 
1931 ...... 41-6 810 342 6,893 
19382 ,..... 37-7 $41 324 10,502 
1938 ...... 38-1 1,695 1,168 16,872 
19384 ...... 41-0 1,856 1,467 19,592 
1935 ...... 42-4 2,014 1,117 15,456 
1936 ...... 44°8 2,172 789 13,902 
1937 ...... 46-6 4,740 1,861 28,425 
1938 ...... 43-6 2,772 688 9,148 
1939 ...... 45-3 2,613 1,171 17,812 
1940 ...... 47-0 2,450 575 6,500 


Source: National Industr'al Confei ence Board: 


Less satisfactory is the fact that there was ar upward 
tendency during the year in both the number and the 
severity of strikes. Moreover, the general indications for 
January, 1941, are that most of the strikes during that 
month were in plants working on defence contracts. 
On March 19th, however, President Roosevelt took steps 
to counteract this tendency by the creation of a National 
Defence Mediation Board to assist in the settlement of 
diputes in the defence industries. 
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US. Aluminium Production 


The output of aluminium, so essential in the manu- 
facture of ai » is being ed an 
United States. According to the United States’ Bureau 
of Mines, production rose from 146,000 tons in 1939 to 
sr ee Moreover, the Aluminum Company 
of America ided last year to carry out a p amme 
of expansion involving oe outlay of $150 milfions on 
new factories, mills, mogninesy dams, power projects 
and other items. By the middle of 1942 production is 
expected to exceed the annual rate of 700 million Ib. 
(312,500 tons). In the view of Mr E. R, Stettinius, Jr., 
the output of virgin and secondary aluminium an 
fabricating facilities of the industry will be able to 
take care of the British and American aircraft construc- 
tion programmes for the next two years. By this spring 
American production is expected to exceed domestic con- 
sumption, and it should therefore be possible to increase 
exports to Great Britain. An open general licence for 
aluminium exports to this country has already been 
issued. The expansion in the output of aluminium has 
brought a marked increase in the demand for bauxite, 
the raw material of the industry. Domestic supplies, 
which are derived chiefly from Arkansas, increased from 
375,000 tons (dried bauxite equivalent) in 1939 to 
438,000 long tons in 1940. A further marked increase is 
expected in 1941, especially as production in Alabama, 
Georgia and Virginia may reach larger proportions. In 
addition to the domestic supply, large quantities have 
to be imported. Last year America’s imports of bauxite 
reached 531,884 tons in the first eleven months, against 
520,179 tons during the whole of 1939, Simultaneously, 
75,750 tons (against 51,635 tons) were exported from the 
United States. While Dutch Guiana (Surinam) supplied 
97 per cent. and British Guiana 8 per cent. of the im- 
ports, the great bulk of the exports was sent to Canada. 
The bauxite output of both British and Dutch Guiana 
has been increased fivefold within the past five years, 
and is still expanding at a rapid rate. As the Guianas 
are able to supply the growing American needs, no in- 
terference of production through a shortage of bauxite 
is expected. 
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COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


Tan Liverpool cotton futures market 
will be closed at the end of the month. 
On March 19th the price of American 
middling cotton was 9.06d. per lb., the 
highest level since January 1940. It is 
supposed that the International Tin 
Committee, at its meeting on March 20th, 
discussed the continuation of the restric- 
tion scheme and the quota, but details 
were not available in time to be roported 
in this issue. Further measures have been 
introduced by the Minister of Food to 
increase the supply of seed potatoes for 
planting this season. The maximum price 
of cocoa butter has beea fixed at Is. 54d. 
per lb., ex factory or warehouse, by an 
Order which came into operation on 
March 17th, This Order replaces the 
arrangements in force under the “‘ Stand- 
still’’ Order and takes into consideration 
the recent increase in the price of raw 
cocoa, 


Liverpool Cotton Market to be 
Closed.—At its meeting on March 18th, 
the Liverpool Cotton Association agreed 
to accept the Government's decision in 
regard to the importation and ownership 
of cotton. The cotton futures market is 
to be closed at the end of the month, and 
purchases and distribution of raw cotton 
are to be dealt with for the Government 
by a company formed from representa- 
tives of the Liverpool and Manchester 
cotton associations. In their resolution, 
the Liverpool Cotton Association “‘ desire 
formally to place on record their protest 
against the decision made, believing that 
many of the changes which are fore- 
Shadowed are unnecessary and against 
the best interests of the cotton industry 
generally.” However, they “‘ give their 
assurance that they will co-operate 
loyally in carrying out the duties under 
the scheme.” 


_, Oilseed Market.—The oilseed market 
18 more active than it has been for some 


time. The Control is inviting further 
offers of Bombay linseed at recent limits, 
plus a special contribution to shippers, 
and requires further large quantities of 
Indian ground nuts, shipment April-June, 
late prices being indicated with varying 
special contributions added. India’s new 
crop of linseed will soon be ready for 
shipment to this country. 


Increase in Hay Prices._-The Hay 
(Control and Maximum Prices) Order 
1941, increasing the maximum price of 
hay on sale by a grower in Great Britain 
by £2 per ton, came into force on March 
17th. The new order forbids a grower to 
sell hay except to a consumer or to a 
licensed approved buyer of hay, makes 
the sale of hay by weight compulsory with 
certain exceptions, and controls sales of 
hay by auction. The price structure at 
the various stages of sale has been 
changed by the new Order in that the 
samé maximum price now applies to all 
sales by a grower. Previously there was 
a higher maximum price for sales by a 
grower to a consumer than for sales by a 
grower to a merchant. In the case 
of meadow hay in stacks, the new prices 
vary between £7 10s. and £8 5s. per ton. 
It is hoped by this rise to encourage 
farmers who have hay to spare to put it 
on the market so that those who are 
short may benefit. 


Further Rationing.—<A new scheme of 
rationing a group of interchangeable 
foodstufts has been brought into operation 
this week. The group is preserves, con- 
sisting of jam, e, syrup and 
treacle, and the ration is a guaranteed 
minimum of 8 oz. per calendar month. 
After May Ist, by when it ‘is hoped that 
supplies will be adjusted, retailers will be 
permitted to distribute whatever supplies 
they may receive above the minimum 
requirements of their customers. The 
implications of this new departure in 


rationing are discussed on page 374. 
Consumers must register with retailers 
before March 29th for the rationing of 
cheese. Arrangements are to be made for 


(Continued on page 894) 


“THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 
(1935 = 100) 








Crops. *9] 92-2] 111-7! 103 9! 108- 
Raw Materials | 207-3| 122-9' 163 9 168-4 171-1 
index | 176-1 106-4 136 3 132 3 136-4 


* Highest level reached during 1982-37 recovery. 
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THE ECONOMIST 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND 
CHINA 





March 22, 1941 


REVIEW OF PAST YEAR’S OPERATIONS 
STATEMENT BY MR V. A. GRANTHAM 


The following is a summary of the statement by the chairman 
(Mr V. A. Grantham) to be submitted at the eighty-seventh 
ordinary general meeting of The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China on April 2, 1941. 

As war-time conditions may make it difficult for shareholders 
to attend our annual meeting, I have decided to give them the 
information regarding the past year’s working of the Chartered 
Bank to which they are entitled, in the form of this printed 
statement which is being sent to them with the balance-sheet. 

I should be lacking in my duty if I did not draw the share- 
holders’ attention to the work of the staff both in London and 
abroad. The work they have had to do during the past year 
has been such as to call for the exercise of their best qualities, 
and has had to be performed, in many cases, in conditions of 
acute personal discomfort and difficulty. The board gladly recog- 
nises the efficiency, endurance and loyalty that have so signally 
contributed to the year’s results, and I feel sure that the share- 
holders will wish to associate themselves with the board in this 
expression of appreciation. 

In this connection I would like to add that political conditions 
in the Far East have at times caused us considerable anxiety, 
and our thoughts have been concerned not only with our busi- 


‘ness but with the personal safety of our staff. I can assure 


you that this matter has at all times received our closest 
consideration. 
GENERAL 

In normal times it has been the custom for the chairman to 
give in his speech an exhaustive review of trading conditions 
throughout the East; having regard, however, to the very 
abnormal times through which we are now passing, I am sure 
you will agree with me that there can be no point either in 
dealing at length with the past or in attempting anything in 
the way of a forecast as to what will happen to trade and 
commerce generally—even in the near future. 

The main concern of the shareholders is to know how the 
bank has fared in these very difficult times and how we stand 
to-day, and I propose, therefore, to deal with the main features 
disclosed in the bank’s balance-sheet and to add a few words 
with regard to matters of more general interest. 


THE BANK'S BALANCE SHEET 

A year age my predecessor drew your attention to the effect 
of the war, with its resultant control of exchange and trade, 
on the business of a bank such as ours, engaged largely in the 
finance of international trade. Great as these disturbances then 
were, few can have foreseen how rapidly the war was to extend. 
The overrunning of Europe has brought us new problems of 
exchange and control closely affecting many of our branches 
in the Far East. 

A secondary result has been the still longer period taken by 
the mails from our agencies, which has prevented us from 
receiving information in time to enable a balance-sheet to be 
presented to you in the usual form. The two items of the 
balance-sheet mainly affected by this are bills payable and bills 
of exchange, and we have had to work upon figures wired by our 
agencies with a consequent variation in the auditors’ certificate. 

i now come to the profit and loss account, and I am glad to say 
the result is better than in either of the previous two years. 
The figure is £400,159 15s. 10d., and we are fortunate in not 
having had to provide this year for depreciation on securities 
and other exceptional items. Needless to say, all necessary 
provisions have been made as well as those for taxation, both 
at home and abroad, and, in these days, this item of taxation 
is particularly heavy. Many of our branches bear local taxation, 
for which we do not obtain any relief when computing our 
liability to British taxation, so that some of our profits are in 
a sense doubly taxed. : 

The interim dividend paid last October absorbed £150,000, 
and it is proposed to pay a final dividend of 10 per cent. per 
annum for the half-year to December 81st last, costing a further 


£150,000, to transfer £50,000 to the officers’ pension fund, to 
write off premises account £50,000, and to carry forward the 
balance of £182,602 9s. 11d. 


CONDITIONS IN THE EAST 

In last year’s review it was regarded as a heartening feature 
that recognition of the necessity for exports from this country 
had become almost general, and, despite the closure of many 
European markets, the export figures achieved during 1940 
were impressive. In a total war, however, the principal role of 
exports must be to increase this country’s ability to import 
the sinews of war, and the co-ordination of the country’s export 
policy with the industrial war effort is now in progress. 

The extension of this policy to all the countries within the 
sterling area has become of paramount importance, due to the 
necessity of conserving shipping space, and is leading to severe 
curtailment of overseas trade already affected by the war and 
by the danger of the extension of the war, in all the spheres 
in which the Bank operates. 

In India the effect has been far-reaching, leading to restricted 
cultivation and production of many staple products. India’s 
financial strength, however, is clearly shown in the recent 
redemptions of sterling loans in the London market and as 
an offset to the temporary loss of overseas markets for some 
of her products, the war is giving a great impetus to her in- 
dustrial production. The meetings of the Roger Committee in 
Delhi are significant. India is, of course, primarily an agri- 
cultural country, but the war is hastening her entry into in- 
dustrial production hitherto untouched by her, and we may 
expect her to derive benefit from this in years to come. 

The special war-time demand for rubber and tin has brought 
an era of prosperity to Malaya. 

The importance of a free and independent China as a 
stabilising factor in the Far East is being increasingly 
recognised, and her unweakened resistance, after nearly four 
years of war, reflects her determination to attain this end. 
Japan is now in possession of almost all China’s sea-board, and 
international trade, mainly centred in Shanghai, is subject to 
ever-increasing restriction and control. Nevertheless, the volume 
maintained last year was considerable, but Japan’s adhesion to 
the Tripartite Pact and the threat of extended hostilities in the 
Far East has brought about further curtailment. 

Japan’s internal economy continues to be dominated by the 
immense burden of providing finance for her military require- 
ments. This preoccupation, with all its far-reaching conse- 
quences and her continued involvement in the war in China, 
is hindering her ability to benefit from the greatly increased 
opportunities for peaceful trading, which, due to the absorp- 
tion of other great trading nations in the struggle in Europe, 
would thave been hers had normal relations with the outside 
world been maintained. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

While it is impossible, in the present unsettled state of the 
world, to know what may be in store for us, I may perhaps 
be permitted to conclude on a note of confidence. We have a 
fine business built up on sound foundations and widely spread, 
and while it must be borne in mind that a number of our 
branches are situated in countries that are uncomfortably near 
to the centre of events in the Far East, it is comforting to 
note that these branches have, up to now, been able to return 
satisfactory results and that our total figure of profit shows 
an improvement over that of 19389. 

We have made full provision for every contingency up to 
date, and if adverse circumstances should arise at any particular 
point the shareholders may rest assured that every step has 
been taken in advance to minimise the effect of such 
circumstances. 

We are fortunate in having a strong balance-sheet, and we 
may reasonably expect our business to stand up to any strain 
that may be put upon it. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 
: STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
MR EDMUND GODWARD’S STATEMENT 


The following is the statement by the chairman, Mr. Edmund 
Godward, circulated with the report of the directors and the 
palance-sheet of the Bank of Australasia for the year to Octo- 
ber 14, 1940: 

Throughout the financial year dealt with in the accounts the 
bank has been working under war conditions, and how these 
have affected Australia and New Zealand will be referred to 
later. 

Your balance-sheet and profit and loss account are before 
you, and you will no doubt wish to have comparisons and 
explanations of the differences arising between the figures for 
1939 and 1940. It will be seen that the aggregate total has 
risen from £56,222,000 to £59,365,000, which is a record figure, 
and the increase is accounted for by the augmentation of current 
accounts by £4,300,000. In such times as these, when Govern- 
ments are spending heavily, one would naturally expect a large 
expansion under this heading. The large credits necessary to 
carry out the magnificent war efforts by Australia and New 
Zealand are spent principally on wages and payment for war 
material, and when disbursed the proceeds find their way 
through various channels to the trading banks as current 
accounts. To cover the credits the Government have to make 
public issues, and loans to the extent of £66,000,000 have been 
floated internally by Australia mainly for war purposes since 
the outbreak. Fixed deposits have fallen during the year by 
£764,000, the majority of the withdrawals probably having been 
for subscription to war loans. 

Consequent upon the large increase in our total deposits it 
wil be seen that our liquid assets have considerably 
strengthened, our cash balances having increased by £2,547,000, 
and our Australian and New Zealand Government securities, 
ete., have also been added to by £1,886,000, At the date of our 
halance-sheet we held in cash balances and securities (all but 
a small proportion of the latter being Government obligations) 
an amount equal to 45.54 per cent. of our total deposits, against 
39.66 per cent. in October, 1939, and the proportion of our 
cash balances to total deposits has risen from 11.43 per cent. 
to 16.25 per cent. 


ADVANCES 


It will be seen that our advances have decreased from 
£36,534,000 to £35,798,000. This is probably largely due to the 
action of the Australian and New Zealand Governments in 
taking over the financing of the exportation of primary pro- 
ducts. Moreover, the Government rightly controls bank 
advances to the end that they may be utilised for purposes of 
national interest, 

Bank premises show an increase of £39,000, but expenditure 
has been restricted to what was considered essential to the 
maintenance of our business efficiency. 

Turning to our internal liabilities, your capital of £4,500,000 
remains the same, but you will notice that our reserve fund 
has been increased by £25,000 to £2,500,000. The £25,000 has 
been provided, not from current profits, but from a sum set 
aside many years ago to mect a contingency for which it did 
not become necessary to provide. Your directors thought the 
opportunity might now be taken to make your reserves up to 
the round figure of £2} millions. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning to your profit and loss account, the profit for the 
year, after the usual appropriations have been made, comes to 
“approximately the same figure as last year, viz., £1,500,000. 
There has been a saving of £12,000 in salaries, due mostly to a 
number of the staff having joined the colours and who draw 
only a portion of their salaries during their war service. The 
imerease of £11,000 in general expenses in London has been 
caused almost entirely by the bank having to carry on its 
business on this side mostly in the country while still having 
to pay overheads in London and cost of provision for air raid 
Precautions to comply with the Act. 





Rates and taxes have increased by £36,000, and they will 
continue to increase. The war must be financed, and this is 
not the time to grumble, however much one was inclined to do 
so in pre-war days, Although our dividends are fortunately 
undiminished in the gross, but are subject to much higher 
inceme tax which decreases our personal income, all have to do 
thei~ ).cst to economise still further, for no one who has watched 
the evis of inflation in other countries wants it to ruin our 
Erepire after the war has been brought to a successful con- 
clusion, 


TRADE CONDITIONS 


The bank is able to pay the same gross dividend as last year, 
not only notwithstanding the large increase in taxation and 
overheads, but in spite of the fact that a large part of Australia 
has, throughout our financial year, been suffering from severe 
drought, which fortunately has been broken thoroughly since 
1941 started. Of course, both Australia and New Zealand have 
benefited by the prices paid by the Imperial Government for 
such products as have been taken over. Wool, for instance, 
was appraised at just under 13}d. per lb. against the average 
price of just under 10d. per lb. in the previous year, Against 
this must be put the increased cost of labour and the farmers’ 
overhead costs. Last year Australia’s wool cheque amounted to 
£65} million sterling and that of New Zealand some £15 million 
sterling. It is not expected that last year’s high level of pro- 
duction will be maintained in Australia, the official estimate 
of the 1940-41 clip being 8} million bales, including 153,000 
bales of skin wool, as compared with 3,600,000 bales in 1989-40, 

The seasonal carry-over of wheat at June 30th last was 
125,000,000 bushels. The chairman of the Wheat Board an- 
nounced that out of 195,700,000 bushels of wheat delivered to 
the Board, 25,200,000 bushels remained unsold on December 81st. 
Latest estimates for 1940-41 indicate a wheat crop of 82,400,000 
bushels. 

The latest weather news is contained in the following cable 
received a few days ago from our superintendent : 

**Season’s conditions Australia and New Zealand now on 
the whole generally satisfactory, except Western Australia, 
where dry conditions prevail.’’ 


EXTENSION OF SECONDARY INDUSTRIES 


As a result of the war Australia has been presented with a 
great opportunity to extend her secondary industries, not only 
in furthering her own interests in becoming more independent 
and self-reliant, but in order that she may supply essential 
war needs and be in a better position to manufacture for export 
to other countries after the war. War production has reached 
a high level, and the expenditure in this direction by the 
Commonwealth Government has greatly increased business 
activity. 

The Federal Treasurer has lately introduced a record budget. 
Commonwealth Government expenditure from all sources is 
estimated at £276 millions (Aust.), of which £148 millions will 
be war expenditure in Australia. War expenditure overseas is 
estimated to be £43 millions. 

As evidence of the determined measures taken by the Govern- 
ment it might ‘be well to mention that the Commonwealth 
budget will absorb about 30 per cent. of the national income. 
With the State budgets added, total public expenditure in 
Australia in the current financial year is likely to be nearly 
50 per cent. of the national income. 

At our general meetings a vote of thanks to our staff, both 
overseas and in London, has always been passed. Perhaps, 
therefore, it would not be inappropriate to mention here that 
this year the difficult conditions under which the bank’s work 
has been carried on entitle the staff to a very cordial vote of 
thanks, to your superintendent, Mr. Healy, and his staff in 
Australia, and to Mr. Cowan and his staff in London and Cob- 
ham, where work has not been entirely devoid of unwelcome 
excitement. 
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LONDON BRICK COMPANY, LIMITED 
INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


The forty-first annual ordinary general meeting of the London 
Brick Company, Ltd., was held on the 18th instant in London. 

Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt., chairman of the company, in 
the course of his speech, said that the profit from trading 
amounted to £387,819, an increase on the previous year of 
£21,827, and interest and income from investments were down 
by £3,847. The total revenue at £354,325 was up by £17,981. 

The year now reviewed had opened undeg the most unfavour- 
able conditions. In addition to the adverse effects of the 
abnormal! severity of the weather a collapse of the already poor 
demand was early experienced, However, to keep their staff 
and employees together and to provide for future contingencies, 
they had pursued a policy of producing to the maximum extent 


possible until such time as all stacking grounds became filled. ° 


Then a number of works had had to be closed down, no fewer 
than 250 millions of bricks having been put into stock. Whilst 
those conditions continued unsatisfactory trading results were 
recorded. They had prevailed until there was a marked increase 
of demand for factory construction and defence work and a 
belated demand for shelters and A.R.P. work. 


PRODUCTION 


By the end of the year the vast accumulation of stocks had 
been disposed of, apart from their floating stock of special 
bricks. That change, unlooked for in suddenness and magni- 
tude, had justified the programme of production embarked on 
at a time when costly sand-filled jute sacks were preferred to 
bricks and shelter construction appeared to be all but dormant. 
Further, it had transformed the trading conditions and made 
possible the unexpected payment of an interim dividend at the 
end of last year. 

The volume of production during the past year was unsatis- 
factory, and although it was exceeded by the deliveries, both 
showed a marked decline on the figures of 1939. The interrup- 
tion to normal working caused by having to close and then to 
reopen works had not been costly, but placed a considerable 
strain on their works’ executives, who had handled the situa- 
tion well, 

On the sales side of the business they had passed from a period 
of dearth of orders to a demand which, as stated, not only 
absorbed their production but had cleared the company’s heavy 
stocks. They thad generally been successful in keeping orders 
of high priority satisfactorily supplied. The Pressed Brick 
Makers Association had worked harmoniously where concerted 
action had been called for. It had been in close touch with 
the Director of Bricks of the Ministry of Works and Buildings, 
who was responsible for their industry. 


WAGES AND LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Under the wgis of the Pressed Brick Makers Association a 
piece of good constructive work had been done in August of 
last year through the formation of a National Conciliation 
Board, which fixed the rates of wages and the conditions of 
labour for their industry. That was a definite step forward, 
it was of immediate value, and as membership was on & 50-50 
basis of representation of employers and the trade unions, there 
was a good prospect of a happy and harmonious solution of 
any problems that might arise affecting the workers engaged 
in the industry. 

His forecast of the prospects for the current financial year 
must obviously be hedged with caution, Whilst it was probable 
that the demand might absorb for a time such production of 
bricks as could be attained, it must be borne in mind that they 
were faced with increasing difficulties of production, and it 
would be no easy task to maintain their present degree of 
efficiency. Assuming the strength of the existing demand con- 
tinued, which he anticipated, then the results would depend 
upon their successfully maintaining their present rate of pro- 
duction, which so far showed an improvement on that attained 
last year. Provided they could achieve that and that they 
escaped the consequences of any of the direct major effects of 
the war, then they should be in a position to submit to share- 
holders when they next met results not less favourable than 
those obtained in the past year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BOVRIL, LIMITED 
NEED FOR ENCOURAGING SMALL INVESTORS 
LORD LUKE’S SPEECH 


Presiding at the forty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Bovril, Limited, held, on the 14th instant, in London, the Lord 
Luke, K.B.E. (chairman), in the course of his speech, said 
that although quite apart from Government orders the Bovril 
sales were much in excess of those in 1989, the increased cost 
of all materials and expenses (with the exeeption of adver- 
tising, which was reduced) resulted in the profit on trading 
being £21,200 down. Wages were, of course, up, and war 
commodity insurance was a much larger item this year. On 
the other hand, the company had not increased the selling 
price of Bovri!, thus maintaining the same policy as during 
the last war, when the selling price remained unaltered. 

As they already knew, the company’s profit for the year 1940 
was £263,860, to which had to be added the carry-forward from 
the previous year, £83,699, making a total of £847,559. 

Out of the balance available, after meeting the fixed divi- 
dends, the company recommended a dividend of 5} per cent. 
on the deferred shares, making, with the interim, 8 per cent. 
for the year, and suggested that £30,000 should be placed to 
reserve, leaving £83,809 to be carried forward to next year. 


THRIFT AND THE SMALL SHAREHOLDERS 


Lord Luke said he was glad to see that Lord Stamp spoke 
up for railway shareholders at the Midland meeting. Small 
investors with their thrifty habits were probably 80 per cent. 
of all the investors in this country; 80 per cent. of Bovril’s 
15,000 shareholders had holdings of 300 shares or less, These 
investors had in many cases holdings in other concerns, and 
in these difficult days for companies they did not get much 
of an average return, especially after taxation had taken its 
share. This was very unfortunate, for if there was one habit 
that should be encouraged now and in the hard years to come 
it was thrift. 


EVERYBODY A FOOD SPECIALIST 


He expected they would remember the witty doctor's defini- 
tion of the difference between the general practitioner and the 
specialist—the G.P. being a man who knew less and less about 
more and more, while the specialist knew more and more about 
less and less. 

In this sense he thought it could be said that we were all 
becoming food specialists nowadays. The quantity of some of 
our foods might be growing less and less, but—thanks to the 
experts of the Ministry of Food and others—we knew more 
and more about making the most, and the best, of the still 
very ample supplies that the merchant service and the Navy 
risked so much to bring us. 

In this connection Bovril was proving of real and unique 
value on the kitchen front. Beef was a food rich in protein. 

The flavour of Bovril was the concentrated flavour of beef 
retained in all its goodness, and available for making any 
less attractive dish appetising and tasty. It might not be 
generally realised just how concentrated this goodness was. 
In fact, it took no less than forty pounds of fresh beef to 
produce one pound of the essential beef flavour in Bovril. This 
was the explanation of the fact that very little was enough 
to enliven and enrich dishes made from the less expensive 
cuts of meat—or even completely meatless dishes—with the 
appetising flavour that belonged to beef alone. 


TAKING A REEF IN THE SALES 


As an increase in Bovril sales had become an inconvenience, 
it was something of a nuisance that sales had almost run away 
with the company of late. That they should have to try to 
reduce sales seemed a little topsy-turvy, but no one had any 
idea of the impediments that cropped up daily in the way of 
production. 

If, as Lord Luke hoped, the war was over by the time of 
the next annual meeting, he would have pleasure in telling 
them some stories of the astounding difficulties surmounted 
by what remained of their staff and workpeople. 
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SCOTTISH POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 
SERVICES WELL MAINTAINED 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of the Scottish Power 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, in Edinburgh. 

Mr George Balfour, M.P. (the chairman), in the course of 
his remarks, said: I am glad to be in a position to-day to 
meet the members of this company with the directors’ report 
and accounts which justify the opinion I expressed in my 
cautious forecast a year ago. 

You will be interested to know that we increased our 
maximum demand, units sold and number of consumers, not- 
withstanding having to limit our activities to essential services. 

One important matter I must mention relates to our capacity 
to supply post-war requirements when victory is ours, At the 
present time we must confine ourselves to winning the war, 
but we must be ready to act at once when the war draws to 
an end and men are being released from military duties. 
Planning ahead is essential, and especially in the case of our 
Grampian Hydro Electric property—so much so that three 
years ago at our annual general meeting I referred to the need 
for planning in advance for additional sources of supply. 


POST-WAR REQUIREMENTS 


The arrangements for the provision of additional water rights, 
to the north of our existing developments, were promptly 
completed. An application to Parliament would have been made 
in 1989, but owing to the outbreak of war we delayed the 
application. The time has now come, however, when, if we are 
not to be seriously hampered in providing for post-war require- 
ments, we must take preliminary steps, and accordingly the 
Grampian Company has made an application to Parliament for 
the necessary powers to develop these additional water 
resources. 

The forecast of three years ago, to which I have just referred, 
was correct, and we shall urgently require increased plant 
capacity to enable us to supply the additional demand, includ- 
ing provision for the development in the Highland area in 
which the new water power is located. The company will at all 
times give prior claim to any and all demands in the area and 
contiguous to the area in which the new development is situated. 
Indeed, it is the great desire of my colleagues and myself, 
when power is available, to tempt industry into the sparsely 
populated Highland district. You will remember that two years 
ago we offered to assist parties who wished to establish small 
industries in the Highlands. 


SATISFACTORY OPERATION OF PLANTS 


All our hydro-electric and steam plants operated satisfactorily 
throughout the year and our services were well maintained, as 
you have no doubt judged from what I have already said, I 
would remind you that we reduced our domestic charges in 
the June quarter, 1939, and I am glad to say we have been 
able to maintain the reduced charge and even look forward 
to further reductions after the war. The chief bugbear, as I 
have often mentioned before, is the uncertainty of the valuation 
for local rates. It is not sufficiently well known that this charge 
for rates has ultimately to be borne by the consumer. We 
cannot deflect energy to these matters meantime, but I hope 
when victory is achieved we shall be able to smooth out these 
difficulties on a sound and equitable basis. 

We now supply all the cities, towns and boroughs within 
an area of nearly 13,000 square miles either in bulk or by 
direct distribution, except six, which includes two large cities. 
The six cities and towns which we do not supply have a total 
Population of a little under 500,000, serving about 100,000 
consumers in a total area of about 123 square miles, whereas 
the population in our area is 1,000,000 scattered over 13,000 
square miles with nearly 100,000 consumers connected. In the 
SIX cities and towns we do not supply the aggregate population 
averages 4.000 per square mile, varying from over 15,000 to 
2,000 per square mile. In the area we supply the population 
averages under 80 per square mile, and our distribution services 
run from the north of England to the north of Scotland. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and it 
Was resolved that a final dividend of 5} per cent., less tax, be 
Paid on the ordinary stock, making 8 per cent., less tax, for 
the year. 
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METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SUPPLIES MAINTAINED 

The fifty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the Metropolitan 
Electric Supply Co., Ltd., was held on the 19th instant in 
London. 

Mr. George Balfour, M.P. (the chairman of the company), 
who presided, said that, briefly expressed, business during the 
year had been well maintained except in the London areas, 
where they, in common with others, had suffered considerable 
diminution in consumption due to evacuation and other causes. 
In view of the irritating conditions under which they worked 
it was a satisfaction to the directors and staff that, notwith- 
standing all the stirring events of the time, they were able 
to report that supplies to all their consumers had been properly 
maintained throughout the year. 

The receipts shown in the London area had amounted to 
£518,875, compared with £589,826 in 1989 and £562,880 in 1988; 
on the other side of the account expenditure had increased 
£16,385, and he asked shareholders specially to note that rent, 
rates and taxes had increased from £48,907 to £70,201, making 
with the increase in the western area a total increase of 
£41,394, Total receipts in the western area had amounted to 
£1,552,144, compared with £1,226,108. Regarding subsidiary 
companies, the services of all had been satisfactorily maintained 
throughout the year, and all those subsidiary companies were 
not only operating efficiently up to date but showing satis- 
factory results. 

With regard to the rating position he would mention that 
last year they had paid a total sum of £211,298 in local rates 
in all the companies owned and worked by this company, and 
the magnitude of that figure would impress when he mentioned 
that the total net sum paid to debenture and shareholders 
of the company was only £188,201. 

From the balance available of £277,658 the directors recom- 
mend payment of a final dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary 
stock, making 8 per cent. for the year, and leaving to carry 
forward £127,653. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


LANCASHIRE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY OPERATIONS 


The ordinary general meeting of the Lancashire Electric Light 
and Power Co., Ltd., was held on the 20th instant in London. 

Mr. George Balfour, J.P., M.P., the chairman, first of all 
referred to the death of Mr. Alfred Shepherd, at one time chair- 
man of the company and vice-chairman at the time of his death. 
Mr. Shepherd would be mourned by a wide circle of friends who 
knew and understood his sterling qualities and appreciated his 
genial Scottish character. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties common to all they had every 
reason to be satisfied with last year’s operations, Their sub- 
sidiary companies had increased their load, connected new 
business, and had sold more units than in the previous year 
notwithstanding the fact that they of necessity had limited their 
efforts to essential services and for the time being had abandoned 
the usual “ business-getting’’ propaganda. They had not 
increased prices to consumers notwithstanding heavy increases 
in costs, the price of coal having increased nearly 50 per cent. 
in the last four years. 

During these very difficult times, the Board had to be careful 
as to estimating their future from year to year under war con- 
ditions, and plan to be able to face with confidence any tem- 
porary falling-off in load after the war. Personally he did not 
anticipate any substantial drop, but it would be well to budget 
with that contingency in mind. ’ 

The gross profit of £256,549 was some £32,500 less than in 19389, 
accounted for by increased appropriations for income tax, 
depreciation and contingencies. There was an available balance 
of £101,634, from which the directors recommended the payment 
of an additional dividend at the rate of half per cent. on the 7 
per cent. participating preference stock, making 7} per cent. for 
the year, and of a final dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary 
stock, making, with the interim dividend, 7} per cent. for the 
year, carrying forward £15,384, 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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BRITISH ASSETS TRUST, LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 







MR A. W. ROBERTSON DURHAM’S REVIEW 


The forty-third annual general meeting of the British Assets 
Trust, Ltd., was held in Edinburgh on Wednesday, March 19th, 
Mr A. W. Robertson Durham (chairman of the company) 
presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts the chair- 
man said: Mr Basil G, Ivory is unable to be present to-day, 
as he is serving with H.M. Forces. 

You will see that in the accounts now before you the previous 
year’s comparable figures have been set out in the margin. It 
was felt that this would be a convenience to stockholders, and 
it is proposed to continue this practice in future. 


INCREASED GROSS INCOME 


_The gross income for the past year amounted to £337,165, a 
very slight but satisfactory increase over the previous year’s 
figure of £835,946. This figure includes the sum of approximately 
£3,858, before deduction of tax, received in respect of arrears 
of dividends and special dividends which might be considered 
to be of a non-recurring nature. On the payment side of the 
accounts there is little that calls for comment, the main differ- 
ence being the large increase of income tax, which has risen 
from £109,072 to £130,744. After deducting management and 
other expenses, income tax, debenture interest and preference 
dividend there remains £48,454 available for the ordinary stock. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


We recommend a dividend of 10 per cent. for the past year, 
and, in addition, a bonus of 2 per cent, Once again we are pro- 
posing to distribute 2 per cent. as a bonus and not as a regular 
dividend, as income prospects for the current year must be 
very uncertain and we cannot foresee how much may be avail- 
able a year hence. This leaves a surplus of £15,184, and after 
the addition of £15,000 to the income reserve fund, which now 
amounts to £155,000, the sum carried forward is increased by 
C184. 

From the balance-shect you will see that we have again 
reduced the amount of terminable debentures outstanding, the 
reduction this year being from £483,257 to £450,707, and, in 
addition, deposits and loans are down by £45,000. We are very 
giad to be able to add once more to the income reserve fund, 
and, while we hope that it may not be necessary to encroach 
on this fund in the near future, it is comforting to have such a 
substantial reserve of this nature in existence. 


INVESTMENT OF PROCEEDS OF AMERICAN AND 
CANADIAN STOCKS 


The year has been one of great capital activity for the com- 
pany. We have made new investments of approximately 
£1,428,000 during the period covered by the accounts. Prac- 
tically the whole of this amount represents the proceeds of 
American and Canadian stocks which we have sold or which 
have been requisitioned by the Government; the sum received 
for the securities requisitioned amounted to approximately 
£970,000, and although many of the prices received were not 


entirely satisfactory, I am glad to say that on balance we 


realised a small capital profit. As you will see from the report 
we still have about 12 per cent. of our funds in U.S.A., but 
doubtless we shall hold few of these investments in a year’s 
time. 
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SHORTAGE OF SUITABLE INVESTMENTS 


So far we have been able to reinvest our funds on satisfactory 
terms, but I am afraid that we shall have to face a reduction 
in our income when the balance of our American investments 
is realised, as it is becoming increasingly difficult to obtain 
stocks in any quantity, and yields are rapidly dwindling in the 
face of great competitio. for the small amount of stocks avail- 
able. Increasing taxation on the one hand and limitation of 
production and restricted imports and exports on the other 
are also likely to lead to a reduction of income for the duration 
of the war. 

We have made a valuation of our investments as usual, but 
in many cases prices are nominal, and too much importance 
should not be attached to the valuation. The table of distribu- 
tion will, however, give some idea of how the money realised 
from American securities has been invested. 

I hope that I shall be able to give you a satisfactory report 
in a year’s time, but as 1941 is likely to have as many surprises 
as 1940 I shall make no forecast. 

I move the adoption of the report and accounts, and payment 
of the dividend recommended therein. 

The motion was seconded and adopted, 


UNITED SERDANG (SUMATRA) 
RUBBER PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 


MR H. ERIC MILLER’S REVIEW 


The thirty-third ordinary general meeting of the United 
Serdang (Sumatra) Rubber Plantations, Ltd., was held on 
March 20th in London. Mr H. Eric Miller (the chairman), who 
presided, after referring to the domestic affairs of the company, 
said: During the year 1940 the world supplies of crude rubber 
amounted to over 1,400,000 tons, and were by far the greatest 
volume yet put out by the producing industry. 

U.S.A. absorption of rubber averaged about 150,000 tons a 
quarter during the first three quarters and increased to 168,000 
tons during the fourth quarter, a total of 619,000 tons in 1940, 
against 592,000 tons during 1939. It is likely to show a further 
increase during 1941. Automobile output—the principal con- 
sumer of rubber—increased to 4.5 million vehicles against 3.6 
million vehicles in 1939. 

United Kingdom absorption is estimated at over 140,000 tons, 
and was more than 20,000 tons higher than in 1939. 

The absorption of the Continent of Europe during the first 
quarter of 1940 appears to have been in the neighbourhood of 
70,000 tons. After the capitulation of France and the entry of 
Italy into the war the Continental imports fell sharply, and 
during the last quarter of 1940 are unlikely to have exceeded 
2,000 tons, except for such quantities as may have been trans- 
ported via Siberia. 

The absorption of the remaining countries, measured by their 
net imports, amounted to about 158,000 tons, against 131,000 
tons in 1939. 

With supplies exceeding 1,400,000 tons and real absorption 
in the neighbourhood of 1,050,000 tons, the stocks outside the 
regulated areas have increased by roughly 350,000 tons during 
the year. 

The advice we in this country have been given to guide 
our actions in the event of invasion is not to panic but to 
stay put, and I think that this advice is logically applicable 
to holders of rubber shares. It seems to me foolish in the ex- 
treme for anyone to sacrifice his interest in this great industry. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


—————— 


(Continued from page 889) 
certain agricultural workers and under- 
ground mine workers to receive a larger 
ration of cheese than other consumers. 
From the middle of April the consumption 
of milk will be reduced by one-seventh to 
inerease the production of cheese and 
condensed milk. Caterers’ supplies will 
be reduced, and bakers and flour con- 
fectioners will be required to dispense with 
its use. No restriction will be made on the 
supply to nursing and expectant mothers, 


young children, invalids and hospitals. 

Reduction in Poultry.—In view of 
the reduced amount of feeding-stuffs 
available for poultry, to encourage the 
culling of laying flocks of older hens, 
maximum producers’ prices for United 
Kingdom boiling fowls were raised to 
ls. 6d. per Ib. from March 17th, and the 
retail a to Ils. 10d. To give producers 
of table poultry a reasonable opportunity 


to reduce their flocks and to encourage 
them to do so, maximum prices have been 


fixed from March 17th for small chickens. 
For chickens weighing not more than 
1} lbs. rough plucked, untrussed and 
undressed, the producer is paid 3s. per 
bird, the wholesaler 3s. 2d., and the con- 
sumer pays 3s. 6d. The present maximum 
producers’ prices will be reduced to a 
flat rate of Is. 6d. per Ib. on May 3rd 
for all poultry, including roasting chickens, 
ducks and geese. The promised reduction 
in egg prices of 2s. 6d. per 120 is to take 
effect from April 20th. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended March 15th, 1941, 
total ordinary revenue was £45,814,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £94,321,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £145,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£2,319,063,000 against £693,690,000 
(including defence loan issues) for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY ANDSELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


ee. a. ee 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£t nds) 
Apr. 1,{ Apr. 1, Week | Week 
Revenue | Esti- | 193% | 1840. | ended | ended 
mate, Mar Mar Mar. Mar. 
1940-41] “V6 is, | 16 | 15, 
1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1041 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax | 510,500) 373,800) 491,631] 10,241] 16,531 
Sar-tax ...... 83,000] 63,840] 71,077] 3,670] 3,090 
Duties 86,100] 72,720] 77,292] 1,270] 2,132 
Stamps ...... 19,000] 15,930] 12,318} 250] 100 
NDC. } 70000 25,270] 22,255} 460} 400 
BPT. ...... |S‘ r 66,063 5| 3,420 
Other Inland 
Revenue 1,000] 1,230 901 20} 162 



































Customs ... | 309,350] 251,470) 294,006} 6,715| 8,953 
Excise ...... 213,550] 132,401| 203,795] 3,581] 9,195 
Tot’] Customs 
and Excise | 522,900 $83,871| 497,801| 10,296] 18,148 
Motor Duties | 35,000] 33,748} 37,835] 348] 160 
PO. (Net 
Receipt) 13,291] 6,952) 11,278) ... | 1,578 
Crown Lands | 1,150] 1,210] 1,050 m 
Receipts from 

Loans| 5,000] 4,916] 1,971] ... 78 
Mise.Receipts| 13,250] 17,379] 25,586] 287 15 
Total ordin- 
ary Revenue |1360191| 1000876 1317058! 26,847] 45,814 
SELF-BAL 
Post Office & 


Broadcasting} 86,422) 76,748) 84,972) 1,250 372 











ee 


Total ...... 1446613] 1077624) 1402030) 28,097) 46,186 








Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


Apr. 1,{ Apr. 1, Week | Week 














Expenditure Bett. — — ended | ended 
mate, | Mar. Mar. _ = 
1940-41] 16, 15, | 1940 | 1041 
1940 | 1941 
ORDINARY 
EXPRNDITURB 
Int, and Man. 
ot Nat. Debt | 230,000! 220,203) 219,649] 1,309 
Payments to 
-Ireland | 9,400} 8,281) 8,455 
Cons, 
Fund Serv, | 7,600} 6,746) 7,126]... 5 
Total ...... 247,000) 235,230! 235,230! 1,300 5 
Supply Serv. 18736125 1448564 3389508 47,459] 94,316 
ee ee eee 
Total Ord. | | 
Expenditure |3983125/1683794|3624738| 48,768) 94,321 
SELP“BAL. 
Office & 


Broadcasting! 86,422) 76,748) 84,972] 1,250] 372 


Total ...... 4069547/ 1760542 3709710! 50,018! 94,693 


tei 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 





After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
“411,574 to £2,663,621, the other opera- 
tions for the week (no longer shown 
pparately) raised the gross National Debt 
Y £49,845,360 to about £11,261 millions. 


OTHER ISSUES (NET) 





Interest (Defence (£ thousands) 
Oveneas Trade Guarantees 000000 
1,631 
sag {OTHER RECEIPTS (NET) 
nd Settlement Facilities .......ccccccccscccsecsesee 26 








Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1940, to March 15, 1941, are :— 


(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. 3,624,738 Ord. Revenue 1,317,057 
Inc, in balances 269 Gross, borr, 2,318,199 
Less— 
Sinking fds. 11,383 
Net borrowing, 2,306,816 
Misc. recei 
(net) 1,134 
3,625,007 3,625,007 


FLOATING DEBT 











Mar. 16 | 761-0] 673-6) 56-3 owe «ws §«=£11490°9 
Dec. 7 | 845-0 Not available 
” 14 845-0 ” ” 
» 21 | 845-0 ee . 
oe 2151-8 | 86-0 | 60-5 | 338-0/2026-8 
Jan. 11 | 845-0 Not available 
845-0 ” ” 
. 845-0 |1340-7| 06-1 | ... | 366-0/2647-7 
Feb. 845-0 Not available 
” 845-0 ” »” 
845-0 ” ’ 
845-0 |1369-4/165-5 | “a $55 -0|2734-9 
Mar, 845-0 Not available 
845-0 ” 
845-0 


TREASURY BILLS 














(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount t. 
Date of Average |Allotted 
des Applied| Allotted| Allotted | Min. 
Rate 
1940 . s 4d. 
Mar. 15 50 0 99-8 60-0 |20 5 28 43 
Deo, 6 65 0 ; 140-7 65:0 {20 1:99 54 
o 8 65:0 | 144-0 65:0 |20 1-26 33 
oe a 65 0 | 180 8 65 0 |20 215 88 
"rea 65-0 | 143-8 65-0 (20 1-52 $1 
Jan. 8 65-0 | 133-8 65-0 |20 2-08 88 
oe ww 65 0 | 134°7 65:0 |20 201 86 
a? 65-0 | 1460 65-0 |20 1 28 27 
o ww 65:0 | 189-4 65-0 (20 4-04 28 
® $1 65.0 | 150-7 65:0 |20 2 84) 100 
Feb, 7| 650] 1494| 65-0 |20 8389] 10 
» 14 65 0 | 142 5 65:0 (20 4 23 23 
a 65 0 | 189 1 65:0 |20 4 48 23 
o 65 0 | 160 5 65-0 |20 38 43 15 
Mar. 7 65 0 | 151 2 65 0 |20 017 42 
o) ae 65-0 | 153 8 65-0 119 11-79 24 


On March 14th applications at £99 14s. 11d, per 
be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Friday of following week 


ap for, and applications at highe 

full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills to be 
paid for on Saturday were accepted | 
£65-0 millions of Treasury bills are being offered 
March 2ist For the week ending March 22 
banks will be asked for Treasury deposite 
maximum amount of £40 millions, 


Sei 
SFse 


NATIONAL _ SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(4 thousands) 
“Week | wan | 3% Def.| 2 New 13% Sav. 
ended | -8-0. | "fonds sick, | de Bonds’ 
Feb. 11) 4,407 | 8,651 130 | 12,203) 5,935 
» 18| 4.273 | 8,870 25 |19.766 | 6.545 
’ 95| 4,602 | 4,661 47 | 8.927 | 4.920 
Mar. 4| 4.475 | 3,615 8 | a.as2 | 6.314 
» 1] 4,518 | 4,627 1 | 9.472 | 6,490 
ee eat e Nil | 9,217 | 42960 




















Totals 
to date /242,363* '238,872° |444418f! 121,454§! 69,1025 
——~"F G8 weeks. + 30 weeks. $11 weeks. 


to March ,  . —: to S ennbattacieens 
£29,927,599. 
tothe amountof ,072,000 had been repaid. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 19, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Govt. Debt . 11,015,100 





Notes Issued : 
In Cireln. .. 608,420,399 | Other 

Tn Bnkg. De- Securities .... 615,918,422 
partment 21,821,176 | Other Secs. . 3,057,470 
Silver Coin ... 9,008 

Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ......... 630,000,000 

Bullion (at 

1688. per oz. 
fine) — .....00 241,575 
630,241,575 630,241,576 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
* Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs, ... 120,832,838 
Other Secs. 


nk eonmahtne 3,543,303 t 
14,742,020 | Dises., ete..... 6,144.959 
Securities ... 21,045,037 


27,189,996 
21,821,176 


1,234,607 
180,078,617 


Banks, Commis 
and Dividend Accounts, 








95,187,080 
62,053,214 Notes 


! 


———— | Gold & Silver 
147,240,294 | GEER icocceses 
180,078,617 


* Including Ex er, Sa 
stoners of National 


Other Accts... 


eee eeeeee 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(2 thousands) 









Both Departments /|Mar.19,) Last Last 
1941 | Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ......... 608,420 oes + 67,780 
Deposits : Public......... 14,742)}+ 1,301/— $4,742 
Bankers ...... 95,187|— 14,930);— 2,931 


52,053/— 1,939)4+ 10,297 





770,402| — 15,568/+4+ 40,404 
Capital and rest ......... 18,096} + 8|— 91 
COMBINED ASSETS ——_——__|—____ 

756,766) — 16,515|}4- 46,887 


Govt. debt & securitiest 








Discounts and advances 6,145;+ 146;— 1,073 
Other securities ......... 24,103)}+ 838)— 5,148 
Silver coin in issue dept. , oe ~~ 504 
Coin and gold bullion... 1,476) — 29) + 152 
RESERVES | canteens 

Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department | 23,056) — 28)}— 17,6238 

iid ia rve 

to outside liabilities in 
bankg. dept.) ......... 14*2%|+ 1+2%|— 72% 





COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 





















(£ millions) 
1940 1941 
Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
26 5 12 19 
Issue Dept, : 
Notes in circulation 5640-6) 607-3) 608-4) 608-4 
Notes in banking 
de isarceal 39-6; 23-0) 21-8] 21-s 
Government debt 
and «es | 676+2] 627-0] 627-0] 626-5 
oueuus 3- 3- 3-0 3-1 
Silver coin ............ 0-5} 860 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued ai 8. per 0-2} 0- 0-2] 0-2 
FB Dircitsiainaceianee 168-00 | 168 -00| 168 -00\168-00 
ee eae 49-5] 11-7] 18-4] 14-7 
Bankers’ ............... 98-1] 125-4) 110-1] 95-2 
41°83) 63- 54 


o 
ts ts 


7 ‘ 

189-4) 190-8) 177-5} 16 

133-6) 157- 
7 “ 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE—The latest returns the Bank of 
Finland apgeares in ‘** The Economist’’ of 
Dec. 9th, ; Norway, of Apr. 13th, gg 


June 22nd; Latvia, of Oct. 3; Est ,» of 


Canada, Japan, New Zealand, Jugosiavia, and 
Prague, of ar. 15th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS» 


Million $’s 


Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKS 13, 27, 6, 13, 
RESOURCES 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 


Gold Certifs. on hand 

and due from Treas. | 15,933) 19,961) 20,030) 20,103 
Total reserves ........... 16,305) 20,308) 20,360) 20,442 
Total cash reserves ... 363 338 318) 328 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,477] 2,184) 2,184] 2,184 


Total bills and seca. ... 2,491) 2,195) 2,194) 2,193 
Total resources ......... 19,637) 23,476) 23,559) 23,612 
LIABILITIES 
F.R, notes in ciren....... | 4,882) 5,977) 6,040) 6,047 
Excess mr, bank res. ... 5,780} 6,540) 5,440) 6,480 
Mr. banks res. dep....... 12,439/ 14,175) 14,136| 14,211 
Govt. deposits .......... 526 368 391 421 
Total deposits............ 13,719) 16,204) 16,209) 16,381 
Total Habilities ......... 19,637| 23,476, 23,559) 23,617 


Reserve ratio ............ 77% (91 -2% |91 -1%|91-1% 
BANKS AND TREASURY : 

RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock ... | 18,282) 22,179) 22,237) 22,318 


Treas, and bk. currency 2,985) 3,101) 3,103) 3,106 


LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation ... 7,463) 8,725) 8,805) 8,811 
Treas. cash and dep. ... 2,888) 2,572) 2,583) 2,617 


THE ECONOMIST 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $s 







5, 
1941 


Loans, total ............. 9,308) 9,337) 9,377 
Investments ............ 6,368) 16,747| 16,871 
Reserve with F.R. bks. | 10,214) 12,111) 11,611) 11,640 
Due from domestic bks, | 3,107] 3,352) 3,314] 3,351 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits : Demand ..... 22,798} 22,981 
ZUMA gs 00c00es 5,425) 5,452) 5,452 
U.S. Govt. 237 353 354 
Inter-bank . 8,948! 9,726) 9,685) 9,667 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
illion paper pesos 





15, 15, 
8s 1940 | 1940 
Gold at home............ 1,224] 1,071 
Other gold & for exch. 174 257 
Non-int. Govt. bonds 119 119 
bonds ......... 396 395 
LIABILITIES 
Notesin circulation ... 1,164) 1,180 
Deposits : Government 200} 129 
Banks ...... 426 457 
Certs. of participation 11 119 
Reserve ratio ............ 77 -8%175-0% '75 -1% 175 -1% 
——————————— ———————— 


BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachme 
Nov. | Ma = —_ 





15, 23, - 6, 

SSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold and for. exchange 3,802) 4,955] 6,607) 8,087 
State sec. in for. exch, 123 122 122 122 
Bills discounted ~* 792 681 691 692 
Advances ....... .«» 111,045) 13,254) 16,538) 16,136 
State debt ...........0.. 4,084; 3,983) 3,927) 3,927 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 9,386) 10,426) 12,705! 13,540 


Dep. and current accts, | 11,095) 12,501) 14,541) 14,880 
Foreign exch. liabilities 389 563! 1,161) 1,508 





March 22, 1941 


BANK OF SWEDEN. — Million kronoe 


Nee 644-8] 673-5] 677-8] 736-9 
390-0] 800-6) 749-3| 749-8 


1422 -2)1393 -6/1454-9/1481-8 
266-9) 267-0) 105-4) 106-9 
157-5) 188-3) 266-6) 328-8 







Notes in circulation ... 
Deposits : Government 
Banks & others 





§ Including “‘ gold abroad not included in gold 
reserve.”’ 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 








Mar, | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 
8, 21, 28, A 

ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 444 
Ra GI so devsdavicceecs 570 317 325) $21 
Ba abroad......... 267 663 672| 757 
Sterling securities 1,135} 1,405) 1,405) 1,405 
Indian Gov. rupee secs. 4 496 4 496 
Investments ............ 59 70 71 71 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circln. : India 2,287) 2,826} 2,323) 2.370 
Burma 148 171 172 178 

Deposits : Govts. ...... 191 288; 320) 371 
Banks ...... 151 463 453) 428 
Reserve ratio ............ 62 + 3% |69 -5% |69 -3% |69-4% 








MONEY MARKET STATISTICS 
GOLD AND SILVER 


EXCHANGE RATES 
The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
March 13th and March 19th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


United States. $ (4:°863) 4°02}-03}; mall transfers 4-024-033. Canada. 
3 (4-868) 4-48-47; mail transfers 4:43-473. Switzerland. Francs (25-22%) 


fine ounce throughout 


17-30-40, Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso (11-46) ee sae 


16°95$-17-18; mail transfers 16-953-17.15. Dutch East Indies. Florin (12-11) 


7-68-62; mall transfers 7-58-64. Duteh West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; mail 


transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (1/0) 99 80-100-°20. Panama. $ 4-02-04; 
mail transfers 4-02-0443. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers. 8-09-13. 


ane Sel Of Cain's otieed baping yotee Ser guid comained of 10%. OF 98 
In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows — 
Date Casb Two Cash Two Months 


pum Date 

234 Mar, 18............ 23} 23. 
23 an” Wilecieoaine . 283 23} 
23% 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (€ thousands) 


Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices 


Spain. Peseta (25-22}) 40-50 (Official rate); 46°55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. 
£T (1-10) 5-20. 


Market Rates 

The following rates remained unchanged between March 13th and March 19th :—, 

Greece. Prachma (375) 515 sellers. Finland. Mark (193-23) 180-210. Egypt. 
Piastres (974) O7)-8. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 174% -18h. Hongkong. 
14}-154d. per 8. dapan. Yen (24-58d, per yen) 133-148. Jugosiavia. Dinar (276-32) 
155 sellers; trade payments 200 sellers. Singapore. § (28d. per $) 2834-%. 
Colombia. Peso 6 (nominal) Belgian Congo. Francs 1764-3. Shanghai. (Mar. 15-17) 
84-8. (Mar. 18-19) 34-4 4. per 8. 

SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of 
exchange is accordingly quoted in London: Hungary, Turkey, Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay and Peru. 

Forward Rates 
Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United 


States. 2 cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents pm.-par. 
Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. 1} cents pm.-par. 


MONFY RATES. LONDON 
The following rates remained unchanged between March 13th and March 19th :-— 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3° October 26th, 1989). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills, 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14%; 6 months, 14% 
Treasury bills; 2 months, 1-14 % ; 3 months, 14%. Day-to-day money, $-1}%. 
Short loans, 1-14%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. Discount deposits at call, 4%; at 




















Week Aggregate Week Aggregate 
ended _January lto ended January 1 to 

Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 

16, 15, 16, 15, 16, 15, 16, 15, 

1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1041 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
Working Newcastle 1,406] 1,179] 17,044] 15,036 
days :— 6 6 65 65 Nottingham 404 453] 5,310] 5,478 
Birm’ham 2,283) 2,142) 26,844! 25,074/Sheffield ... 523 678) 8,584] 6,045 


Bradford 1,818) 3,753) 16,984) 25,464 




















Bristol ... | 2,498] 2/284] 19,179, 20,892110 Towns .. | 28,716] 28,579|308263/305388 
Hull ...... 894| "674| 10,165| 7,556 anit cotaraiit 

Leicester. | 838; 938| 8.772! 9,534|Dublin® ... | 5,856| 5,993] 64,948] 62,567 
Liverpool | 6,360| 5,032 67729 59.983'So’th’ptont 162}... | 1,28 


Manch'ter | 11,692, 11,456 127652 129926} 
* Mar. 9, 1940, and Mar. 8, 1941. 





t Clearing begun May 14, 1940. 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 





























ee Mar. 12, | Mar. 13, | Mar. 14, | Mar. 15, | Mar. 17, | Mar. 18, 
New York on 1941 | 1941 | 1041] 1041 | 1041 | 1941 
London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
- | | Se 4-03} | 4033 4034 4034 4035 4-034 
Switzerland, Fr............. 23-24 (by) 23.214(b)) 23-23(b)| 23-23(b), 23-25(b)} 23-25(b) 
SE Ss cs iicryibenenans 5-O05(e)| 5-O5(e)| 5-O5(c)| 5-O5(e)| 5-05(e)| 5-05(e)> 
SA MEE susbseccdabonce 40-05 40-05 40°05 (40-05 40-05 40°05 
Stockholm, Kr. ...!........ 23°84 23°84 23-84 23-84 23-84 23-84 
Montreal, Can $............ 84°930 | 84-875 | 84-810 | 84-750 | 84-930 | 84-875 
| ore 23°45— | 23-45- | 23-45— | 23-45-— | 23-45— | 23-45- 


48(a) 48(a) 48(a@) 48(a) 48(a)| 48(a) 
‘58 


Shanghai, @  ..........0.00. 5-61 5-60 5 5-55 5-49 5°53 
B. Aires, Pao (mkt. rate) 22-953] 22-953 | 23-10$ | 23-10¢ | 23-15f¢ | 23-15’ 
Brazil, Milreis ............ 5°05 5°05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5°05 








notice 3%. } Official buying rate 29-78. (a) Offered. (6) Free Rate. (c) Nominal. 
SHORTER COMMENTS om ys 1940 states —_ Dominion and Securities, together with cash, £23,833,977, 
other xes amoun to $1,018,431, an increase over 1939 of £1,897,585. 
FP er neem nny ae ae an increase of $466,706 over 1939. Included in the closing figure for year is 
£11,213,771 (£11.588,107), Dividend Net profit 1940, $1,341,429 ($1,876,595) £6,113,837, repreesnting cash. 
mr gg al _ <. , he . a en equal to $2.21 per common share. The Society’s Reserve Funds and 
ae) 5) POF SUR. Capital expenditure 1940, $1,100,000. Undivided Profit amount to £5,992,77.8 


per annum and for six months to Decem- 
ber 31 at rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 
Deposits, £1,111,373 (£1,339,961). To 
General Reserve No. 1, £3,500 (£35,000). 


To ReserveFund No. 2, £25,918 (£14,932). 
To Staff Provident Fund, £1,115 (£1,111). 
Carry forward, £9,122 (£5,917). Reserve 
and Undivided Profits, 
(21,002,417). 

( £14,092,349). 


Canadian Celanese, Ltd.—The Re- 


£1,034,122 £118,505,404. 


Total assets, £13,462,340 


Dividends paid, $1,310,777, of which 
$494,777 was paid to Common share- 
holders, equal to $1.90 per share. 


Halifax Building Society.—-Total 
assets, December 31, 1940, £125,068,992. 
(£129,137,994). Share and deposit funds, 
Advances, 
Mortgage assets, £100,539,381, an average 
of £403 per account. 


Liquid funds invested in Trustee 


Temperance Permanent Building 
Society.—The report for 1940 shows that 
the share capital has increased and stands 
at £3,363,871. Deposits show a reduction 
and stand at £1,696,680. Mortgage assets 
stand at £5,917,490. Total assets 
£6,123,409. Reserve and contingency 
funds together with the balance carried 
forward amount to £1,057,000 represent- 
ing 20.8 per cent. of the combined share 
and deposit capital. 


£1,976,850. 
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March 22, 1941 


Company 


Baker (J.) & Bessemer . 
Firth & John Brown 


Mappin & Webb ............ 5 
Peter Robinson, Ltd. ...... Jan. 
Sears (J.) (True-Form) ‘ 
Swan & oe eee S Jan. 


City National Inv. Tr....... Feb. 
Fourth Conversion ......... Jan. 
General and Commercial | Feb. 
London Border & General | Jan. 
lendon & Clydesdale Tr. | Feb. 
Scottish Northern Invest. | Dec. 
Second Conversion ......... 
Sec’d ane ¢ & Dundee 
Tyneside Inv. Tr............ 
Other mpanies 
Alliance & Dublin Gas ... 
Bent’s Brewery ............ 
Birmingham Rly. Carriage 


Dec. 
Dec 
Dec. 
Dee. 
Dec. 
Dec 
Bairds & Dalmellington ... | Dec. 
Dec. 
Dee. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dee 
Dec 
Dec. 


Fleming, Reid &CO. ...0.. 

Harrison Barber & Co. ... ki 
Hine, Parker & Co, ......... Jan. 
Hollins (William) & Co,... | Dee, 
Houndsditch Warehouse | Dec. 


Hugon & Co. .........00.0000. Dec 
SEDD: scnnceasdankuccens Dee. 
International Paint......... Dec, 


Lamson Paragon Su Jan. 
iam pply 


Manchester Exchange . 
Murray (D. & W.) Ltd. July 


Nathan (Joseph) & Co... Sept. 


Peek, Frean & Co. ......... Dec. 
Perry & Co, Kpthn sot dusieonaes Dec. 
Peters (G. D.) & Co. ...... Dec. 


Rivet, Bolt & Nut Co... | Dee. 
Singapore Traction ......... Sept. 
Spratt’s Patent ............ Dec. 
Tamiang Rubber............ Sept 
thet Tunnicliff............ Dec. 
ML. sarsatnecnds Dec 
Val fOr Rubber............ Oct. 
West Ham Stadium........ Dec. 


3 
Winterbottom Book Cloth | Dec. 
Totals (£'000's) : No. of Cos. 
Week to Mar. 22, 1941 56 
Jan. 1 to Mar. 22, 1941 379 


* For half-year. 








*Int. 
Company or 
Fi 
o/ 
7 
RAILWAYS 
Barsi Light Rly. ......... 2° 
MINING 
Idris H aounlie Tin .. 24° 
Ts. s scccessdsane 74° 
Oroville Dredging dc okieie 124° 
Southern Tronoh Tin 74° 
Surprise Mining ......... 
Taiping Consolidated is ° 
Tekhe Beton Tin ...... 23° 
Tronoh Mines ............ 0 
TEA AND RUBBER 
DS <eniaces 
Rubber ......... 
Way Rubber 
INDUSTRIALS 
Anglo-American C 


Anglo-Thai Corpn. ...... ‘4° a 


Cement ...... 





E 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Dee 
Dee. 
Dec. 
British Thomson-Houston | Dec. 
’ Dec, 28 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 





H: Be: NES 


18,340 
28,554 
98 


14,097 
96,288 
209,098 


11,251 
85,492 





+t Free of Income Tax. 


ar” Telep’ne ord. 
British Aluminium ...... 
British Insulated Cables 
British Portland Cement 


28,888 
715,303 
18,817 
19,510 
232,458 


7,664 
68, 352 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating interim dividend. 








OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 





Name 


1941 


Gross Receipts 
for Week 





Aggregate Gross 
Receipts 


+ or — 
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50,000 
904 
3,898 


(e) Excludes £50,000 set aisde for War Damage Insurance Scheme. 






Mi Tron 
McLellan (P. & W.) 
Hagler Oy ) & Son... 
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THE ECONOMIST 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELD 





A 


March 22, 1941 q 


Allowance is made for net interest acerued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes tn interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 




































































































Last two Pri 
Prices, , Price, | Price,|  vield Year 1941 ce, | Price, 
Year 1040 ||, Tent Met! ig|| Name of Security | Mr | ie, | MAE. 18, || Jan. 1to Mar.18|| Dividends Name of Security |} Mar. | Mar. at. 
High | Low || High | Low 1941 | 1941 @ oO © 194i 1941 
% tron, 
ts. a.|| 23/19] 2on04l] te 0| eshell renee som ;9 
17 78j | 76% 2% orice || 77E | 7781S 4 4 i) B28 S| Zhe | 1S b|| Hadfelds 10/-". ....... || 22/6 2e/exdho a gt 
il 110 Do. 4% (aft. 11 110 | 312 7fij 12/7} 11/- 6 14 a || Powell £1 ...... |} 11/10$ 11/1 
ee Conv. 2% 1943-45 ..... || 99 | 99° |2 3 6] 21/9] 19/4] 12 ¢| 6 ells 81... || 20/- "| Bole 1 o 
L 1 Be. hk 1944-49... 99 212 1 46/8 | 42/6 i t Sta Coal, ete. £1 ... || 45/74 | 45/74] 3 10 ° 
108 7$ || 108% | 101 Do. 8% 1948-53. ..... || 101 | 101 | 215 7 || 44/-| 41/8 ¢ ¢ & 42/6 | aie lsin ot 
108 94 102) Do. after 1961... || 103 1033 |3 7 8 aa/3 te 1 , @ || Swan, Hunter £1 - |} 32/6 si /ion > ts ° 
ug wr 1 107 Do. 5% 1944-64 ...... 10st, | 1088 | 3 7 7 tee | iol / 161716 0 
e2 91 Fund. 1956-61 .. 92xd| 92 | 3 010 @| 6 } || Vickers 10/-............... : 
92 gk 97 Fund. 1952-57 .. 984 | 08} | 21711 6/- s}- at 
05 ov Fund. 3% 1959-69 . 9oxd | 99 : 1 : site| ante a Ku 
14 1054 || 114 118 Fund. 7 114 114 : .. sll Sthral Sil ‘3 ee: 
102 98 101 100 Nat. D. 24% 1044-48 ... || 100 100 10 ae oa 24a) 540 || Courtaulds £1 ........... B49 
102 05 101 100 Do. 8% 1054-58 ...... 101 1014 | 217° 8 ne safe : ses 
1oog | -100 1 100 War Bas. 24% 1945-47 || 100 1003 | 2 9 4 ire i ‘ te : 
i a 100% Do. 24% 48...... || 2 1004 | 2 7 10 i t10 ¢ 8 at 
J " 1 100 Sav. Bds. 3% 1955-65 100 100 tag 1. ayo| sss || 10 
nat | aga TEE | MOL war aataaesbo" || fooaal tony | 239 17] G88 | eo |] og 
103 93 104} 103 wars af. 1952... || 104 1044 | 3 7 7fj| 85/6 | 61/3 || 10 b| 6& @/iCallenders £1. .......... 83/9 e268 : ; : 
ae 80 91 89% || Local ee es 90 | 903 |3 6 1/] 19/8] 17/6 740| 124|/ Crompton Park. A5/—... || 18/0 | 18/0] 5 6 ¢ 
es 85 95t | 93) 8% 1986-96 || 95 9 |3 $3 9|| 31/3] 28/8 || 10 e| 10 ¢ Electric £1 ...... 30/- leas ¢ 
108 07 100 100 Austria 3% 1933-53 ... || 100 100 | 3 0 8 80/9 | 77/- || 20 ¢| 20 ¢|| General Electric £1...... 78/9 | 70/441 5 0 : 
7 ou 7 70 | toes 24%  -. 78 fee $7/6 | 44/- ||, 786) The Johnson & Phillips £1 .. 45/- | 45/-1613 3 
7 8 90} 96 pada” Por svlasietalaiie 86/4 83/6 8a 6b Clyde Valley Elec. £1 7 85/- |35/-xd) 411 9 
1074 | 101 1054 | 1034 || Austria. 5% 1945-75 ... || 105 105 | 315 9 oy 29/104 8 4} 5 || County of London £1 ... || 30/- | 30/-|5 6 9 
112 6} 105% || 112 | 108; || Canada 4% 1953-58 110 110 | 219 10 refi oa 345) 244 /|| Edmundgons £1 ......... 24/6 | 24/6) 418 0 
L10g | 106 1082 | 1074 || Nigeria 6% 1950-60 .. || 108 108 | 319 5 Stone .. 4¢¢) 22¢ || Gas Light & C. £1 ...... 10, 10/614 5 9 
106 100 105) | 1 : 5% 1046 ... || 105 105 | 4 0 8 28/3 at. 5 6| 2$4/) Lancashire Elec. £1...... 5 0 0 
1054 | 108 107] | 106% || 8. Africa 6% ines-76.. 107 107 |3 5 8 or ae 24a aw 51 9 
Corporation Stocks 419 0 
116 | 104 108} | 106} || Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 ... || 106} on 311 0 srs a 23a 418 0 
85 78 874 84a a0. Renee sit s ; : : / 8 a mie 
8 87 04 93 verpoo od 
st ert 1031 100} widax. 84% 1957-62 — 102 |102 |3 6 8 17/08 ui 1s ° 400 
reign Governments;|| oe;  j;§... ji Sfiee; 485'~ 1) G8 CC] %bei| B.S.A, Ord, £1............ 814 0 
tf ise | mm [ameter a | se |eer ol asi] tle | ge) t 2] Renae ae | i |e § 
23 " 14 11 Chile 6% (1929) ......00- 13 12 {1210 On|} 13/3) 11/- || ¢124¢]| +10 ¢|| Fatrey Aviation 10/- ... || 11/9 ie S14 of 
45 12 35 27 China 5% (1913) ......... 29 204 ss 18/0 | 15/9 5 ¢| 6 e¢|| Ford Motors £1 ......... || 17/9 | 17/91615 0 
sot 50 82 78 Egypt Unified 4% ...... 82 | 417 7 14/9 11/9 15 @| 17} 5|| Hawker Siddeley (5/-). || 11/9 12/- 13 10 0 
25 12 20 14 Greek 6% Stab. Lo....... 15 144 es 65/- | 59/44]) 20 ¢] 10 @|| Leyland Motors £1 ...... 60/74 | 60/-13 6 9 
56 19 364 21 || Japan 54% 1930........ 26 26 j21 3 0 |} 5S7/- |) 50/74) 240) 1240] Lucas, J. (£1) ............ || 55/- | 56/815 6 9 
69 50 624 58 Portuguese 8% . .......+. 624 623 | 416 0 26/44) 24/6 || 45 ¢| 40 ¢ || Morris Motors 5/- Ord. || 25/- | 25/-|8 0 0 
574 | 37 45 41 || Spanish 4% .......----.-.. 45 45 181710 || 77/6 | 73/9 5 @| 15 || Rolls-Royce £1 ......... || 75/- | 76/815 4 9 
Price Last t Price, | Price 12/- | 10/74|) 25 ¢| 15 ¢|| Standard _— 5/- ... || 11/- |10/9xd} 7 0 0 
, wo ’ 
oe Dividends Name of Securit Mar. | Mar. mar 18 18/63) 17/6 @ecl be Furness“ W 7 it... | 18/- 18/-1 511 0 
7p tio Mer Sel ramen ae . 11, | 15 | agai | || 22/9] 20/- || 2 ©] s5a0/|P. & O. Def. £1 ......... || 21/- | 2146] 7 0 0 
High | w (a) (b) (ec) 1941 1941 18/15 17/- 5 ¢ 5 ¢|| Royal Mail Lines £1 ... 18/- 18/-| 511 0 
% % Railways | z oo 9/6 8/3 || Nile} Nile Union Castle Ord. £1 «- | Of- 9/-| Nil 
8 ; Bi Nl _ Pen Ooms. $28 0 8 8 Nil 10/3 7/7 6el ¢e ied taane 8/14 | 8/13 | 916 0 
87 a 1ga| 2401| Gt. Western Ord. ...... 82 33 j12 2 6 || L7/4d) 14/1 4 b| 2 @|| Anglo-Dutch £1 .... 14/6 | 14/6} 8 5 0 
00 83 a ot} Do. 5% Cons. Prf. ... || 84 864} 515 0 || S82/- | 28/9 74>! 2o'| Jokal (Assam) £1 .. 31/3 | 30/-| 613 3 
61 50 @| 246 /|| L.N.B.R.5% Pref.1055. || 58 58} } 811 0 3/4 2/98}| 6 6) 4 a@|| London Asiatic 2/-...... |} 2/114] 2/98 | 7 3 0 
38 33 26 2b Do. 4% lst Pf. ..... 84 354 |11 5 © |} 26/1 24/9 6b 8 a|| Rubber Trust £1 ......... || 25/3 5/817 2 0 
152 11 ibe 1b ¢ L.M.S. Ord. os 12 12 12 2 0 2/44) 1/9 5 ¢| 9 ¢|| United Serdang Spe ba 1/114] 1/103] 9 12 0 
ss as 2 3 2 b ‘2 een iene nae 50h | 718 o || 42/-| styesll 20 e 6 ¢ || Anglo-Iranian £1......... 30/- | 34/44) 218 0 
3 $1 @| 2305||Lon. Trans.“ CO” ...... 33 3219 7 6|} 27/-| 24/6 || 1240] 17%0 || Apex (Trinidad) 5/-. 26/9 | 26/9|7 9 0 
12 1ge| 146 || Southern Def. ............ 10 10} |11 18 0 || 81/8 | 48/9 |) 16 6] § g@|| Burmah OW 51/ 51/8 | 8 8 0 
63 a“ 2a) 246)) Do. 6% Pf. Ord. ...... 444 i 10 14 0 47/6 | 38/9 || +5 ¢]| $24@/|| Shell Transport £1 ..... 43/14 |41/10}| 2 8 Ot 
68 77 2a b Do. 5% Fi. —— 79 824 |6 0 0 64/43) 68/9 7ha| 7b Trtalded 1 jo | 414 0 
iscount iscellaneous 
43/0 58/44 a 10 . Alexanders £3 £1 pd. ... aoele eye S12 0 ote = Ss 5 b Aso0e. P. Coment £1 . ... Go {o/-xd ‘ 0 0 
34 6 f ‘we 4 8 = he 1 PP ein 7/6x 
? 63 Sha 44d Be of Australasia £57. 7 63 | 5 16 3 a0/- | 33/9 80.96 ae Boots Pure Drog 6/- ... 33 /Oxd 33/9 311 0 
£404 | £46 8 ¢| 8 c|| Bk. of Montreal $100... || £47 £46 | 4 1 Oe] 43/-| 38/- 8a 7b || Brit. Aluminiom £1. ... 40/74 $8/9xd| 5 3 0 
27/-| 24/- & 6} 6 a|| Bk.of N.Zealand£l ... || 25/- | 25/-| 6 8 Oe|| %5/-| 85/- || ¢10g¢ |¢1734 ¢ || Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 ... || 87/ 86/8 | 4 8 St 
69/~ | 64/10} 7 a| 7 b|| Barclays Bank £1 ...... 68/- | 68/-| 4 2 3 ri ane 7 @| 10 6|| British Oxygen £1 65/- | 63/9| 5 6 0 
aie | ate |) Be] 2 Sl otcictamatty a || aot | so? [2% 3 ah | aE ales] af Slletmemetavont eis. || Sp | [$5 8 
ep [eit | | eine] czas | Honckone and Seni | ers | ars | 619 3 eart| ale |) ake) He | bentop ai sais || aie | aah |B x, 
7% ? 74a| 74 5|| Martine £90, £ ip... 72 7215 1 of] 27/6| 25/-|| 95 6| 15 a|| Ever Ready Co. 6/-...... 25/6 | 25/6|716 9 
Tul ek gs] fb siimmpatansre, = ous |eue ei SH awe] APT Se) ob gisemam tame a | | ee 2 g 
824 | 81 8 a! 8 bIIN. of Ind. eos, £124 pd $2xd |} 31 ¢ 7 0 ‘n° ve 4 ge : 12} a Gestetoer Po Bia aos 20/- 20/- 5 12 6 
as joer || ats ate Royal Bk of Boo a || don | aod | a 4 || 20/8] eave] 2 4 LA. hon si 3 4 0 
45/- 41/8 8ha 6¢ b || Union Discount £1 ...... 45/- | 45/-| 4 8 0 80/9 | 28/- 5 b 8 a|| Imp. Chem. Ord. £1...... 29/3 290/31 510 0 
765 /- 70/- 9 «a 9d wena. £4, £1 pd. . 72/- | 71/-|5 0 0 ae “i ms nat? —_. Sunlting 8 Silsiens ue a ¢ : . 
23 21 50 6] 40 a/|| Alliance £1, fully pd. ... 223 2231/4 00 $41 $34})| $2.00¢ | $2.00c || Inter. Nickel n.p.......... $35 5 0 0 
10 oF 6/-b| 4/64@|| Atlas £5, £1} pd.......... 10 10 }5 56 O 25/3 | 21/1 546| Nila|| Lever & Unilever £1 2/6 | 22/6} 413 0 
68/- | 63/6 || 2/-b| 1/6a)||Gen. Accdt. £1, 5/- pd. || 65/- | 65/-| 5 7 6 || 50/6 | 43/0 5 a| 6 || London Brick £1 ......... 48/9 | 47/6) 4 4 0 
24 22 10/-b| 10/-a ‘ . £5, £2 pd. || 23 23 147 0 80/- | 7l/- || 15 6] 6 @|| Lyons(J.) Ord. £1....... || 77/6 | 77/6|5 3 9 
if 12 +224 a| +22} 6|| Pearl (£1), fy. pd...... 18xd/| 13 | 3 9 8fi| 87/6 | 32/— || 2335) 15 o|| Marke & Spen.‘A’ 5/- || 33/9 | 32/6|517 9 
20 7 othe $8e%.s Prodential'St ee ade is sia "3 oF e 3 se ‘ : = . ee ae ie ond Ve 5 8 ° 
© tee eeeeee > + © tee eee nee aad — 
Royal Exchange £1 . ... 7 74), 4 0 Oj] 21/6] 18/1k)) 6} ots Pinchin Johnson 10/~... || 18/9 | 18/9 | 410 6 
Royal £1, 12/6 pd. ...... 7 7414 6 6 16/- 14/9 15 b 8 a|| Ranks Ord. 5/-.......... || 15/6 | 15/6 | 516 0 
Sun Life £1, fy. pd..... 5 5¢);5 20 68/8 | 52/6 || 1236] 2$4a/| Spillers Ord. £1 ........ 55/— | 58/9 | 5 7 0 
In rusts 50/9 | 46/6 she 10 6 || Tate and Lyle £1......... || 49/44 | 50/-| 5 8 0 
Debenture . Stk, ... |} 153 153 |610 6 2 1 5 a 5 6 || Tilling, Thos. £1 ........ 24) 417 0 
Invest. Trust Def. ..... 163 1654 | 716 Oo 20/6 18/- 20 ¢ 5 ¢ || Tri Safety G/10/- 18 18/9} 213 3 
Trustees Corp. Ord. ... || 142 1424/7 0 of 92/ 89/3 || 10 @| 1836/|| Tube Investmenta£l ... || 90/- | 90/-| 5 5 3 
United States Deb. .... || 162 162 | 6 2 9 || 71/10$| 63/9 88a] 1136|| Turner & Newall£1 .... || 67/6 | 66/3 | 410 6 
Breweries, &c. 45/6 42/3 5 a 74 b || United Dairies £1......... || 43)- 43/-| 516 90 
Baas Ratcliff Ord. £1... ||110/- |109/-| 312 6t [- | 22/- 224 ¢ o || United Molasses 6/8...... 23/9 | 22/6 | 6.13 39 
m £1............ |} 44/- | 44/6/7 8 0 25/14} 19/3 || 6 ¢| 6 e|| Wall Paper Def. £1 . 20/0 | 19/44)6 3 9 
ane ae, 2 =e . : 6 66/8 | 47/9 20 al 45 5b Weetwert® Goa. S/- . 48/- 9 | 618 0 
latillers . ‘ 0 nes . 
uinnese Ord. £1. 65/6 | 65/6) 712 6 49/43) 42/6 95 ¢| 80 ¢|| Ashanti Goldfields 4/-... || 43/0 | 43/13, 7 8 ° 
Ind, Coope & Allp. £1... || 70/9 | 68/6/6111 9 8/- 7/- b’| Ba _Ra.9 ...... 7/1 | 7/8) 715 Of 
& Bu 2s 62/9 | 62/9/6138 9 40/74) 83/9 ‘Ste 6} } || Cons. Gids. of 8. Af. £1 . 5/- | 35/-| 514 0 
Watney Combe Def. £1 || 38/9 | 39/- | 714 © |} 12 11 95 a| 90 || Crown Mines 10/- ...... 113 114 | 717 0 
Coal 5 4 Nile | Nil ¢|| De Beers (Def.) £23 ...... 5 5 Nil 9 
Beldwine i nee. || “Bet | aiezal o's 8] ot | Tell betel ds" bl ahoteee Gorm din || “i 5 0 
4/- tes seeccecee . ~~ x 8 3 a 15 rp. seeeee ‘ 
Bolsover Coll. £1......... || 43/14 | 43/1}, 619 0 15/-| 18/74]| 10 @| 10 || Roan Antelope Opr. 6/- || 14/- | 14/6] 6 18 0 
Brown 7.) Ora ee ri . 26/10 5 1 st i 7 78 } 2 Seb N tee : 7 a 10 a ; 
«9 - j ‘ nion . . 
Colvilles Ord. £1 .... 21/- | 20/0|714 0 f Nil . Witwatersrand 10/- 25 8h) Nil 
Long Ord. £1 17/6 17/6'8 0 0 
(a) Interim dividend. (0) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (@) Worked on 9% basis. (e) Allowing for exchange. wins yee. 
(g) Worked on 22$% basis. (i) Annas per share. Yield worked to average 1960. poy bee bay - : R , 946. 
(nm) Yield on 1.537% basis. (o) For 15 months to December $1, 1939. Also cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 
(p) Yield worked on a 2) per cent. basis. + Free of Income Tax. 
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